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Many  of  the  principal  railways  of  the  world  use  equipment 
made  by  Metropolitan-Vickers,  whose  experience  ranges  over 
the  entire  field  of  road  and  rail  transport.  Electric  main  line 
and  industrial  locomotives,  automatic  signalling,  and  all  the 
auxiliary  equipment  which  go  to  build  them  can  be  supplied  by 
Metrovick.  The  advice  of  Metrovick  engineers  is  available  on 
all  traction  needs  from  gears  to  complete  railway  installations. 


METROPOLITAN-VICKERS 


Eledrical  equipment  has  been  supplied 
for  fifty-eight  1868  hp.  and  se\-en 
2760  hp.  locomotives. 


ELECTRICAL  CO  LTD 


TRAFFORD  PARK 


MANCHESTER,  17 


An  A.E.l.  Company 


allamsteel 


The  develonncBt  of  tteel 
made  poetiDle  the  growth 
of  civiliiatioo  ileeir  For 
steel  U  the  key  to  the 
good  things  <»  life  as 
well  as  to  the  necessities; 
as  essential  to  the  nieker 
of  the  precisioa  watch 
as  to  the  bridge 
builder.  Hallamshire 
high-grade  AUoy  and . 
Carbon  steels  serve  a 
multitude  of  industries 
in  many  ways. 


TkU  very  Oitertsllng  orna- 
mental  door  key  made  during 
the  fifteenth  century  and  a 
very  fine  example  of  Its 
kind,  wat  found  at  Norwich 
during  excavations  and 
Is  one  of  the  many  keys 
which  we  shall  be  showing 
you  that  have  been 
excavated  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  dating 
from  the  Ronutn  period. 
So  look  out  for  some  very 
Interesting  examples. 


The  most  famous  of  tho  TIGER  Modicinal  Products 
lor  fast  roliof  of  Rhoumatism  Gout,  Lumbago  Hoadacho, 
lasact  Bitos,  Bruisos,  and  Stiff  Musclos. 


M  Manufacturers  of: 

ALLOY*  SPECIAL  CARBON  STEELS 
BARS  •  SHEETS  •  PLATES  •  WIRE  RODS 

THE  HALLAMSHIRE  STEEL  *  FILE  COMPANY  LIMITED 
Sbeflield  3,  England.  Tel:  Sheffield  24304  (7  lines).  Crams:  Haliamsteel,  Sheffield 


ENG  AUN  TONG 


SALE  TILNEY 
&  CO.  LTD. 


AND  ASSOCIATED 
COMPANIES 


16,  Byward  Street. 
London,  E.C.3 


TOKYO  OFFICE 


14-2  Chome,  Marunouchi  Naka 
9th  Bldg.,  Tokyo 
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EAST? 


Hospitality  comes  naturally  to  the 
Pakistani — it  is  an  Eastern  tradition.  Fly 
to  Pakistan  and  the  East  in  the  true 
Eastern  style.  Flying  thrifty  tourist  or 
luxurious  first  class  equipped  with  de 
luxe  Siesta  Seals  for  restful  sleep,  you 
enjoy  Super-Constellation  comfort,  fine 
meals  and  personal  attention  by  charm¬ 
ing  PIA  hostesses.  PIA’s  domestic  and 
regional  routes  cover  East  and  West 
Pakistan,  India  and  Burma.  Through 
booking  to  your  destination  is  immedi¬ 
ately  confirmed. 


PIA 


See  your  Travel  Agent  or 

PAKISTAN 


GENEVA 

BAGHDAD 

KARACHI 

LAHORE 

DACCA 


INTERNATIONAL  AIRUNES 

45  Piccadilly,  LONDON,  W.l  Telephone:  REGent  5544 


DEUTSCHER  INNEN-UND  AUSSENHANDEL 


MADURA  MILLS  CO.  LTD.,  MADURAI 

(SOUTH  INDIA) 

Mills  at 

MADURAI,  TUTICORIN  &  AMBASAMUDRAM 


COTTON  YAR^S 


of  all  Descriptions 


500,000 

Spindles 


SPECIALITIES) 


Counts 
Up  to  80s 


YARNS  FOR  ' 

ROPES  —  HEALDS  —  CANVAS  —  TAPE 
BELTING  DUCK  —  TYRE  CORD 
SEWING  THREAD 
MULTI-PLY  and  CORD  YARNS 


Managers:  A.  &  F.  HARVEY  LTD., 

MADURAI  •  S.l. 


London  Correspondents  ; 

HARVEY  BROTHERS  AGENCY  LTD. 

34  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  Westminster,  S.W.I 


musicians  the  whole 
world  over ... 

attach  great  value  to  the  purity  of  sound  and  the 
modern  execution  of  the  accordions.  If  it  is  the 
matter  of  a  large  or  a  small  model,  the  accordions 
will  always  have  these  characteristics,  when  they 
are  manufactured  in  the  musical  centre  of 
Klingenthal — Markneukirchen.  The  jierfection  of  -1 
our  accordions  will  satisfy  you,  too. 

—  Office  Music  005/Klingenthal  in  Saxony  — 
Markneukirchner  Str.  32  Telephone  2078  ] 

GERMAN  DEMOCRATIC  REPUBLIC  * 
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LIMITED  FIRST  CLASS  PASSENGER 
ACCOMMODATION  ON  FAST 
CARGO  VESSELS 


Cargo  and  Passenger  Coastal  Services  Between 

INDIA  •  PAKISTAN  •  BURMA  -  CEYLON 

General  AgenU  U.K.  &  CONTINENT 
SCINDIA  STEAMSHIPS  (LONDON)  LTD. 

22  BILLITER  ST..  LONDON,  E.C.3 
TsI.  Royal  6444  Crams:  Jalanath,  Fan. 


9,  2  -  CHOME  .  OHTEMAGHI  .CHirODA-KU-.TOKYO.V-r  yjiU 
■'CABLE  ADDRESS  V“ASAN0,CEME'N-”' : 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  BANK 

*  OVERSEAS  OFFICES  * 
New  York,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  London, 
Hamburg,  Alexandria,  Calcutta, 
Bombay,  Karachi,  Hong  Kong. 

♦  DOMESTIC  OFFICES  * 

Tokyo,  Yokohama,  Nagoya,  Osaka,  Kobe 
and  other  Main  Cities  in  Japan 

THE  BANK 
OF 

TOKYO,  LTO. 

HEAD  OFFICE:  NIHOMBASHI,  TOKYO,  JAPAN 
AflWate  ♦ 

THE  BANK  OF  TOKYO  OF  CALIFORNIA 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Gardena 

♦  Subsidiary  * 

THE  BANK  OF  TOKYO  TRUST  CO. 
New  York 


^SCINDIA;^ 

Regular  Fast  Cargo  Services  Between 

U.K./CONTINENT  &  INDIA/PAKISTAN 

INDIA  •  WEST  AFRICA  -^MEDITERRANEAN  PORTS 
INDIA  •  BLACK  SEA  PORTS 
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SWITZERLAND  OFFERS 

Rest  and  Relaxation 


Unforg«ttabl«  holidays 

beautiful  scenery  —  healthy  air  — 
Swiss  hotels  and  inns  are  known 
all  over  the  world  for  their  comfort 
and  service. 

Cultural  attractions 

.  places  of  historic  interest,  museums 
festivals,  concerts,  theatres. 

Medical  care 

spas  and  sanatoria  renowned  for 
their  medical  treatment. 

Further  information  available  from 
all  travel  agencies,  Swiss  Embassies, 
Legations,  Consulates. 

Swiss  National  Tourist  Office 

Bahnhofplatz  9,  Zurich, 

London  office:  458/9  Strand,  W.C.2 
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Political  Fall-Out 


^HEN  the  British  Prime  Minister  told  the  House  of 
y  Omimons  on  the  morrow  of  Britain’s  first  hydrogen- 
'  bomb  explosion  near  Christmas  Island  that  the  local 
t  was  “  almost  negligible,”  he  referred,  of  course,  to 
active  fall-out  He  would  be  the  first  to  agree,  however, 
the  political  fall-out  is  considerably  greater — as  indeed 
(lovemment  intended  from  this  emergence  of  Britain  as 
third  H-bomb  power.  But  die  shape  taken  by  the  political 
is  very  different  from  that  intended. 

:  Britain’s  high  scientific  and  industrial  achievement  has 
pushed  into  second  place.  To  a  profoundly  anxious 
,  Britain’s  test  explosion  appears  aim  as  the  test  of  her 
,  biological,  political  and  military  responsibilities.  No 
is  debate  confined  only  to  specialists  and  experts: 
nations  are  involved  in  it.  For  those  especially  who 
harmonious  relations  between  Britain  and  the  Asian 
es,  it  is  a  difficult  and  delicate  situation. 

Asians  cannot  be  expected  ever  to  forget  that,  like  the 
can  H-bombs,  the  British  H-bomb,  too,  was  exploded 
the  eastern  hemisphere,  not  far  from  Japan,  already  the 
of  the  two  atom  bombs  of  the  last  war,  as  well  as  of 
hdl-out  from  the  American  test  at  Bikini.  If  it  is  true  that 
Be  was  («ly  an  ”  insignificant  ”  local  fall-out  from  the 
Jean”  Briti^  bomb,  then  it  is  hard  to  see  why  Britain 
itid  not  carry  cm  its  remaining  tests  somewhere  over  its 
kdi  Sea  coast.  This  would  at  any  rate  place  Britain  on 
!  tame  moral  level  as  the  Soviet  Union,  which  explodes  its 
bombs  over  its  own  territory. 

Asian  protests  are  not,  however,  based  on  racial  or  anti- 
gem  sentiments,  but  on  a  straightforward  fear  of  biological 
ger  from  strontium-90  to  animal  and  plant  life,  if  not  the 
tit  of  total  extinction  of  all  life  in  a  nuclear  war.  They 
\  here  on  common  ground  with  both  the  scientists  and  the 
hary  men  and  women  of  the  West,  including  the  United 
Iks. 

It  is  some  twelve  years  since  the  world’s  first  atom 
ipon  was  tested  by  the  Americans.  Since  then  the  United 
•es,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Britain  have  between  them 
led  about  110  atomic  and  hydrogen  bomb  explosions, 
nr  justification,  aa  in  all  previous  arms  races,  has  been 


military  and  political  expediency.  Britain’s  decision  to  make 
and  test  the  thermonuclear  weapon  is  the  continuation  of  this 
practice.  The  great  powers  are  in  bondage  to  the  conceptions 
of  a  bygone  era.  They  continue  to  develop  weapons  of  un¬ 
imaginable  destructiveness  even  though  they  know  that 
toda3r’s  world  problems,  in  an  entirely  new  set  of  military  and 
political  conditions,  can  no  longer  be  met  with  force. 

The  mounting  opposition  to  its  tests  has  nettled  White¬ 
hall,  as  is  shown  by  Macmillan’s  frequent  explanations  that 
once  the  tests  have  been  carried  out,  it  will  be  possible  to 
negotiate  for  their  suspension  on  an  equal  level  with  America 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  Without  the  tests,  so  runs  the  argu¬ 
ment,  Britain  would  have  remained  a  second-rate  power, 
carrying  less  weight  in  international  affairs.  Yet  so  littk  con¬ 
vinced  is  the  public  by  these  arguments  that  even  in  Britain, 
the  responsible  newspapers  did  not  think  the  report  of  the 
May  15  explosion  worthy  of  first  place  in  their  news  columns. 

Ever  since  the  announcement  last  year  by  Sir  Anthony 
Eden  of  Britain’s  intention  to  test  thermonuclear  weapons, 
the  world  has  accepted  the  fact  of  Britain’s  mastery  of  the 
“  know-how.”  There  was  no  need  of  the  test  to  confirm  what 
no  one  questions.  Where  Britain  has  failed  is  in  convincing 
the  worid  that  the  H-bomb  has  ipso  facto  restored  it  to  first- 
rank  power.  Britain  can  no  more  challenge  either  America  or 
Russia  now  than  it  could  at  the  time  of  the  anack  on  Suez. 
Britain  cannot  even  maintain  a  trading  policy  with  China 
independent  of  American  approval. 

Politically  the  H-bomb  may,  in  faa,  prove  a  heavy' 
handicap  in  Britain’s  relations  with  other  nations.  France  and 
West  Germany  will  less  than  ever  acquiesce  in  an  inferior 
status  to  Britain’s,  while  the  Asian  and  African  countries  will 
be  more  distrustful  and  afraid.  At  a  press  conference  in  Lon¬ 
don,  the  French  representative  to  the  Disarmament  Con¬ 
ference,  Jules  Moch,  gave  a  clear  warning  that  unless  steps 
are  quickly  take  to  stop,  first  the  tests,  and  then  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  these  weapons,  his  country,  too,  will  insist  on 
having  its  own  bomiM.  The  protests  of  Japan,  India  and 
Oylon  came  at  (jovemment  level,  and  must  be  regarded  as 
serious  political  moves.  All  the  indications  are  now  of  a  grow¬ 
ing  number  of  States  opposed  to  nuclear  weapons,  both  in 
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the  United  Nations  and  in  regional  association. 

In  any  catalogue  of  political  difficulty  in  Britain,  dis¬ 
affection  with  the  Government  must  have  high  place.  Oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  nuclear  bomb  cuts  across  all  divisions  of  party 
and  class,  and  would  undermine  national  unity  in  any 
preparation  for  nuclear  war.  Qvil  defence  has  already  become 
a  bad  joke.  America  itself,  chief  originator  and  protagonist 
of  nuclear  weapons,  provides  an  object-lesson  for  British 
strategists.  A  Gallup  Poll  taken  after  the  British  H-bomb 
test  showed  for  the  first  time  that  a  63  percent  majority  of 
Americans  are  now  opposed  to  these  tests.  Prominent 
scientists  and  public  men  are  calling  for  a  halt  to  “  this  in¬ 
sane,  unending  race.” 

This  oposition  is  not  only  a  real  obstacle  to  military 
preparedness,  but  also  represents  the  large-scale  failure  of 
years  of  propaganda.  One  of  the  aims  of  the  cold  war  was 
certainly  to  create  in  the  public  a  fatalistic  acceptance  of  the 
inevitability  of  a  clash  between  the  West  and  “  international 
Communism.”  Today  the  high-pitched  propaganda  of  nuclear 
deterrence  is  stood  on  its  head.  Who  is  deterring  whom? 

The  propaganda  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  come  much 
closer  to  the  desire  of  the  uncommitted  world.  That  is  the 
simple  explanation  of  its  success,  so  incomprehensibe  to 
western  Governments.  For  years  the  Russians  have  held  the 
initiative  in  “  waging  peace,”  by  peace  appeals,  proposals  for 
disarmament  and  the  cessation  of  nuclear  tests.  Yet  until  they 
stop  their  own  tests  they  cannot  get  their  bom  fid^s  univers¬ 
ally  accepted. 

Britain’s  discomfiture  is  great.  However  boldly  the 
Government  appears  to  be  carrying  out  the  tests,  it  is  on  the 
defensive  all  along  the  line.  Almost  all  responsible  opinion  in 
the  country — press,  politicians,  scientists,  churchmen,  trade 
unions — favour  an  end  to  the  nuclear’ tests,  an  international 
agreement  for  disarmament,  and  an  end  to  the  manufacture 
of  mass-extermination  weapons.  The  Government  professes 
not  to  be  averse  to  such  a  policy,  but  remains  under  American 
influence,  a  prisoner  of  NATO  strategy. 

Because  of  Britain’s  commitments  to  NATO,  even  Con¬ 


servative  opinion  fails  to  take  seriously  the  British  propoiA  r 
“  breaking  new  ground,”  submitted  to  the  current  sessioiM 
the  United  Nations  Disarmament  Sub-conunittee.  These& 
the  proposals  suggesting  prior  registration  of  the  tew 
examination  of  their  possible  limitation,  and  ultimately  cl 
sation  of  manufacture.  The  nature  of  these  proposals, 
their  inspection,  checks  and  counter-checks  every  step  of  t 
way,  shows  that  governments  are  in  no  great  hurry  for  ia£ 
national  agreement,  but  feel  they  ought  to  make  a  n£ 
like  wanting  it.  The  British  Government’s  new  strategyC 
deterrence — not  defence — is  now  wholly  dependent  on  C 
bomb,  which  is  the  best  it  has  to  offer  for  national  secwiL 
This  means  in  reality  that  Britain  has  neither  security  £ 
defence  through  military  means.  L 

So  long  as  attention  is  confined  to  purely  national  ilp 
terests,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  Britain’s  predicament  canV 
solved.  The  search  for  a  solution  must  embrace  the  wotP 
Britain  can  draw  on  advantages  it  is  alone  in  the  world  P 
enjoy,  for  example  the  goodwill  of  many  different  nations.  F 
spite  of  the  frequent  re-assertions  of  undying  Anglo- AmericP 
unity  by  successive  British  Governments,  the  rest  of  tl 
world  believes  that  sooner  or  later  Britain’s  national  intercL 
will  compel  the  country  to  act  as  an  independent  power.  SiaL 
a  transformation  would  strengthen  the  friendship  of  d| 
countries  of  western  Europe,  South-East  Asia,  the  Commol 
wealth,  and  even  the  Middle  East.  I 

In  this  nuclear  age  many  old  conceptions  have  gone  I 
the  board,  among  them  the  “  balance  of  power,”  wlal 
Winston  Churchill  once  described  —  approvingly  —  ail 
“  balance  of  terror.”  “  Balance  ”  hardly  seems  the  right  wol 
— “  stalemate  ”  would  be  more  accurate.  In  this  stalemil 
Britain’s  H-bomb  has  made  no  change.  All  it  has  done  isi 
disjoint  its  own  defence  and  politics.  A  lesser  militaj 
potential  might  well  turn  Britain’s  obviously  weak  posin 
into  one  of  great  advantage  ahd  promise.  If,  having  possess! 
the  bomb,  Britain  were  to  renounce  it,  an  immeasurablj 
greater  political  advantage  might  fololw. 


COMMONWEALTH  BONDS 


IT  is  curious  that  while  people  will  readily  say  that  the 
Commonwealth  is  a  “  good  thing,”  not  many  can  give 
more  than  a  couple  of  obvious  reasons  why.  The  idea  of 
a  multi-racial  group  of  nations  bound  together  by  a  common 
bond,  rather  than  by  an  alliance,  is  unassailable.  It  holds  the 
advantage  of  easy  consultation  and  an  integrated  financial 
arrangement.  This  is  the  Commonwealth.  But  is  that  as  far 
as  it  goes?  Is  it  effective  as  a  force  in  international  affairs, 
and  if  not  could  it  become  so? 

Each  member  nation  of  the  Commonwealth  is  sovereign, 
and  the  defence,  foreign  and  financial  policies,  and  the 
internal  affairs  of  one  member  are  not  open  to  discussion  by 
the  others.  Consultation  between  the  countries  without  the 
difficulties  that  arise  as  between  “  foreign  ”  countries  has  its 
obvious  advantages,  but  so  far  it  seems  to  have  done  little 


to  bring  about  coordination  of  ideas  on  either  the  wider  a 
narrow  world  issues.  Should  this  be  considered  a  failure  ami 
a  weakness?  There  is,  of  course,  every  reason  why  coordi® 
tion  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  achieve.  The  politia 
reasoning  of  each  Commonwealth  Government  is  differcB 
and  the  diverse  national  policies  this  gives  rise  to  do  m 
make  for  a  complete  identity  of  interest.  What  then,  it  n», 
be  asked,  is  the  value  in  easy  consultation  if  it  is  only  k 
consultation’s  sake? 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  the  degree  of  influence  oi 
Commonwealth  country  has  upon  another’s  policies.  1 
matters  of  lesser  degree,  as  for  instance  in  the  case  of  finandi 
and  trade  arrangements  between  members,  the  free  and  e# 
atmosphere  of  consultation  has  resulted  in  quick  and  amiali 
decisions.  On  the  bigger  world  issues  each  member  count) 
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s  hiigbtly  jealous  of  its  independent  standing  in  noatters  of 
ificy.  It  is  true  to  say,  however,  that  free  consultation  and 
e  exchange  of  ideas  are  themselves  influential.  This  is  one 
doe. 

®  Those  who  envisage  the  Commonwealth  acting  as  a 

*  owerful  “  third  force  ”  on  the  international  scene  might 
’  ink  that  an  association  of  sovereign  and  equal  nations  has 

*  n  many  limitations.  It  could  be  argued,  and  indeed  is 
"  tgued,  that  in  not  having  a  foreign  policy  common  to  all 
^  wnbers,  the  Commonwealth  cannot  speak  with  a  powerful 
'  ace  in  world  affairs.  This  is  not  an  exaa  argument,  because 
^  K  source  of  Commonwealth  strength  is  the  diversity  of 
'  kas  within  it.  There  is  something  indefinable  and  intangible 

niched  to  membership,  which  places  each  country  in  a 
i  pedal  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  is 
bo  0  great  value.  While  counting  the  advantages  of  the 
^  mccpt  of  Commonwealth,  there  must  be  some  recognition 
j  f  its  limitations.  Much  more,  it  would  seem,  could  be  done 
t  strengthen  the  association  —  if  not  as  a  world  force,  at 
ast  within  its  own  structure. 

Recent  events  have  pointed  rather  sharply  to  differences 
etween  Commonwealth  members  that  no  amount  of  praise 
if  the  advantages  can  mitigate.  Having  said  that  it  is  right 
bt  every  country  should  have  its  own  policies,  does  not 
^  nean  that  it  is  any  the  less  desirable  that  the  interests  of 
Kher  Commonwealth  countries  should  be  an  important  con- 
ideration  in  policy  decisions  taken  in  each  individual  Com- 
^nwcalth  capital.  While  giving  full  recognition  to  the 
iitferences  in  approach,  something  needs  to  be  done  to 
Jrengthcii  the  bonds.  In  a  free  association  there  is  a  constant 
langer  of  crises  that  can  weaken  the  ties. 

The  Suez  affair  was  a  case  in  point.  The  disagreement 
if  India,  Canada,  Ceylon,  and  Pakistan  with  Britain’s  con¬ 
flict  had  no  great  effect  on  the  subsequent  action  or  with- 
i  Irawal.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Cabinet  in  London  were 
sensitive  to  the  opposition  within  the  Commonwealth  (but  no 


more  than  of  the  opposition  in  this  country  itself),  but  it  can¬ 
not  be  said  that  it  was  pressure  from  the  dissentient  member 
countries  of  the  Commonwealth  that  decided  Britain  to 
retreat  from  a  bad  situation.  That  it  played  a  part  is  very 
likely,  but  a  reading  of  the  situation  suggests  that  the  re- 
aaions  of  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to  scxne 
extent  the  United  Nations,  were  the  deciding  farton.  There 
was  no  climate  of  amity  within  the  Commtmwealth  on  the 
Suez  issue  in  which  consultation  and  discussion  could  be 
effective. 

The  Suez  adventure  is  perhaps  the  prime  example  of  a 
Commonwealth  country  carrying  its  independent  policies 
through  without  heed  to  the  opinions  of  the  other  members, 
and  without  prior  consultation.  The  suspicion  this  aroused  in 
the  Commonwealth  has  had  its  repercussions.  The  stand 
Britain  took  in  the  United  Nations  in  January  over  Kashmir 
incensed  people  in  India  because  it  appeared  that  the  British 
Government  was  hitting  back  at  Delhi  for  Indian  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  Suez  operation.  United  Kingdom  policy  began  to 
look  as  if  it  was  aimed  at  the  very  foundations  of  Common¬ 
wealth  unity.  Indian  loyalty  to  the  Commonwealth  concept 
has  been  severely  tested,  and  her  firm  decision  not  to  secede 
is  to  be  welcomed.  But  much  has  yet  to  be  done  in  alla3nng 
Indian  fears  that  the  British  Government  is,  as  a  deliberate 
policy,  industriously  working  against  Delhi. 

The  Commonwealth  ought  to  be  something  more  than  a 
successful  example  of  political  and  economic  co-existence. 
Such  an  association  is  not  needed  to  prove  that  co-existence 
is  workable.  When  the  Commonwealth  Prime  Ministers  meet 
later  this  month  they  will  have  much  to  review.  Suez  and  its 
aftermath  will  doubtless  occupy  the  major  part  of  their  time. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  profit  from  the  main  lesson  of  that 
affair — that  if  the  Commonwealth  is  going  to  continue  to 
mean  anything  at  all  on  the  political  level  of  world  ex¬ 
changes,  the  method  of  consultation  must  be 'made  more 
effective,  and  the  bonds  between  members  thoroughly 
examined  and  strengthened. 


Comment: 


Overture  to  Formosa 

WHEN  our  Diplomatic  Correspondent  wrote  in  the 
September  1955  issue  of  this  magazine  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Peking  would  soon  begin  to  make  behind-the- 
•cenes  contact  with  Nationalist  leaders  in  Taiwan  (Formosa) 
with  the  long-term  object  of  incorporating  the  island  into 
thj  People’s  Republic,  probably  as  an  autonomous  region, 
the  view  seemed  rather  far  fetched  and  remote.  The  inffam- 
Bstory  situation  between  China  and  the  United  States  in 
the  Formosa  Strait  had  barely  subsided  at  that  time.  Now, 
*ighteen  months  later,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
•otne  contact  along  these  lines  has  in  fact  been  taking  place. 

Leaders  in  Peking  have  been  talking  with  a  measure  of 
Wnfidence  about  the  chances  of  cooperating  for  a  third,  time 
with  the  Kuomintarig.  It  is  an  interesting  historical  fact  that 


the  Chinese  Communists  did  not  give  up  the  idea  of  a 
coalition  with  the  Kuomintang  even  as  late  as  1949,  wiien 
Chiang  Kai-shek  fled  to  Formosa.  Even  after  that  the  idea 
of  cooperation  was  not  finally  abandoned  until  it  became 
quite  clear  that  American  pressure  and  influence  was  being 
brought  to  bear  on  the  hierarchy  of  the  KMT. 

Rumours  have  been  strong  that  secret  negotiations  have 
gone  on  between  Chiang  Kai-shek’s  son  Chiang  Chin-kuo 
and  the  Peking  authorities.  This  cannot  be  confirmed, 
although  the  younger  Chiang’s  background  of  Moscow 
training  would  seem  to  make  him  the  obvious  choice  of  a 
go-between  by  the  rumour  mongers. 

No  reliable  information  is  available  on  the  state  of  the 
relationship  between  father  and  son,  but  it  is  thought  that 
the  chances  of  all-out  cooperation  between  Peking  and 
Taiwan  are  slim  while  Chiang  Kai-shek  continues  at  the  head 
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of  the  Kuomintang.  The  absence  of  any  sign  of  a  palace 
revolution  in  the  Nationalist  regime  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  Peking’s  overtures  are  falling  on  unresponsive  ears.  And 
yet  the  Chinese  Communist  authorities  sound  very  confident. 

The  fact  is  that  more  people  than  the  Taiwan  authorities 
would  like  to  admit  have  been  impressed  with  the  achieve¬ 
ments  on  the  mainland  in  the  past  five  years.  A  Chinese 
is  a  Chinese  first  and  a  political  devotee  next.  This  is  just 
as  true  in  Taiwan  as  on  the  mainland,  and  many  in  Formosa 
are  not  happy  because  the  Nationalist  regime  is  not  “Chinese” 
enough.  It  operates  too  closely  With  alien  interests  to  satisfy 
the  nationalism  that  smoulders  in  many  KMT  hearts.  It  is 
the  fact  of  “Chinese  achievement”  in  China  proper  that 
appeals  to  not  a  few  in  Formosa. 

Anyone  who  considers  the  situation  can  see  that  the 
Formosa  regime  has  no  future.  Reconquering  the  mainland 
is  now  the  chimera  of  a  few.  It  has  become  an  embarrasment 
to  the  United  States.  The  climate  of  thinking  in  Taiwan  now 
is  such  as  to  give  Peking  confidence.  It  is  premature  to  ex¬ 
pect  any  result  in  the  near  future.  Chou  En-lai  once  said 
'that  the  Chinese  have  time  on  their  side,  a  hundred  years 
if  necessary.  And  when  he  said  time  and  time  again  that 
Formosa  would  be  “liberated  peacefully”,  this  is  what  he 
meant. 


India  in  1857 

The  centenery  celebrations  last  month  of  the  outbreak  of 
India’s  First  “War  of  Independence”,  the  so-called  Indian 
Mutiny  of  1857-59,  passed  off  with  a  minimum  of  offence 
to  Britain.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  British  reporters  in  India 
also  handsomely  acknowledge  the  mood  of  tolerance  and 
grace  shown  by  the  Indian  Government  and  people.  The 
only  exception  were  the  Lohia  Socialists  in  Uttar  Pradesh. 

The  historians  of  both  India  and  Britain  have  come  off 
less  well.  They  showed  in  their  special  articles  for  the 
occasion  a  tendency  to  reduce  to  something  less  than  a 
political  revolt  what  to  Indians  is  known  as  the  War  of 
Independence.  With  the  exception  of  the  Communists  and 
Mr.  Nehru  himself,  the  Indian  historians  and  responsible 
leaders  seem  to  be  taking  their  cue  from  British  “debunkers” 
of  the  War.  What  is  the  reason  for  this  Indian  modesty? 

History,  like  politics  and  geography,  looks  different 
according  to  the  point  from  which  it  is  looked  at.  Those 
who  consider  the  War  from  metropolitan  Britain  quite 
understandably  see  it  in  reduced  proportions  and  significance. 
Those  looking  at  it  from  India  would  see  it,  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  optics,  in  much  greater  size  than  the  reality. 
But  what  has  happened  in  India? 

A  volume*  of  official  history,  1857:  A  History  of  Struggle, 
by  Dr.  S.  N.  Sen,  with  a  foreword  by  Maulana  Abul  Kalam 
Azad,  Minister  of  Education,  published  by  the  Government 
of  India,  records  that  there  is  “no  evidence”  to  show  that 
there  was  a  “conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  rule  of  the 
Company”.  Few  British  historians  are  equally  positive. 

History  looks  different  also  according  to  the  viewers’ 
place  in  society.  All  employers  think  of  strikes  as  improper 
and  disorderly,  while  to  the  workers  they  are  an  inalienable 
right.  When  Vinayak  Savarkar  wrote  his  book.  The  Indian 
War  of  Independence,  he  saw  the  struggle  as  a  revolutionary 
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nationalist.  He  wrote  the  book  many  years  after  the  m 
but  there  was  another  man,  Karl  Marx,  who  wrote  in  ■ 
from  London,  yet  recognised  it  as  a  war  of  indepoidJ 
because  he  looked  from  the  vantage  point  of  a  sj 
revolutionary.  Nor  has  Mr.  Nehru  any  doubts  about 


character  of  this  “mutiny”  as  a  war  of  independence,  ma 
“dispassionate  objectivity”  of  the  historiah  needs  to  be^ 


hi 


formed  with  sympathetic  perceptiveness.  • 

The  extent  of  the  areas  involved,  the  number  of 
engaged,  the  personalities  in  leadership,  the  strategic  ii£ 
behind  the  major  moves,  —  all  show  that  this  was  a 
armed  revolt  for  political  independence.  Moreover, 
time  when  wars  in  Europe  were  still  being  waged  accort 
to  the  book,  the  1857-59  struggles  in  India  bear  all 
hallmarks  of  the  implacable  wars  of  a  larger  age,  when 
struggle  was  one  of  annihilation  between  two  antagi 
societies.  In  India  the  materially  more  advanced  one  woo 
day. 


The  Free  World  of  Mr.  Diem 
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PRESIDENT  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  of  South  Viet  Nam, 
have  enjoyed  his  recent  pilgrimage  to  Washington, 
doubtless  came  away  with  a  glowing  sense  of  pridi|)f 
being  called  a  great  statesman  of  the  “free  world”  by 
less  a  person  than  President  Eisenhower.  In  the  Ametip 
view  he  could  scarcely  be  anything  else,  for  it  was  the 
State  Department  that  was  largely  responsible  for  getting l|il 
into  office,  and  for  maintaining  him  there. 

In  recent  months  the  American  authorities  in  Sail 
have  let  Mr.  Diem  have  more  say  in  the  administratioai 
the  country,  and  reports  have  it  that  the  US  adviser  who 
a  long  time  after  the  1954  Geneva  conference  watched  oC 
the  South  Viet  Nam  President  from  an  adjoining  office  l[ 
felt  that  he  could  to  some  extent  relax  his  vigil.  This 
had  its  repercussions  in  the  decree  of  the  South  Viet  Nf 
Government  that  imposed  citizenship  on  all  Chinese  bf 
in  the  country,  without  option.  The  dispute  that  this 
sequently  caused  between  Saigon  and  Formosa  has  ups^ 
Americans,  who  wish  to  avoid  any  signs  of  friction  betuif 
their  prot6g6s  in  Asia.  But  on  the  whole  the  Americani 
satisified  that  Mr.  Diem  is  their  good  friend. 

The  one  thing  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  seems  not  to  have  beff 
officially  called  during  his  visit  to  the  United  States  wn 
democrat,  or  a  pillar  of  democracy.  The  Americans  coj 
not,  in  all  honesty,  say  that.  To  lead  a  US-backed  . 
subsidised  regime  in  a  highly  nationalist-conscious  coul 
like  Viet  Nam  necessarily  requires  characteristics  where 
tears  are  shed  over  the  absence  of  democratic  practices.  1 
tears  are  sUed  elsewhere  —  among  .those  sincere  M 
nationalists  (not  always  themselves  democratic  in  the  west 
sense)  \\4io  see  South  Viet  Nam  being  built  up  as  an  outf 
of  American  free  enterprise  in  Asia,  all  done  in  the  ca 
and  name  of  democracy.  American  praise  of  people 
Diem  has  no  other  effect  on  Asia  as  a  whole  than  to  bril 
the  term  “free  world”  into  even  greater  ridicule.  Viet  Na^ 
neighbours  know  exactly  how  “free”  Viet  Nam  is.  It 
indeed,  so  free  and  democratic  that  its  citizens  will  have 
opportunity  of  reading  this  comment,  for  the  sale 
Eastern  World  was  banned  in  South  Viet  Nam  sevii 
weeks  ago. 
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A  Happy  Mission 


ARTIBUS  ASIAE 


i  N  unusual  mission  from  one  of  the  British  colonies 
^visited  London  in  May.  It  had  not  come  to  negotiate, 
complain,  protest  or  demand.  Its  purpose  was  to  thank 
die  British  Government  for  the  able  and  enlightened  leader- 
Mp  which' has  been  given  to  Hong  Kong's  administration 
tor  the  past  ten  years  by  its  Governor,  Sir  Alexander 
jnatham.  The  delegation  consisted  of  three  prominent  Hong 
tong  citizens:  Mr.  Daniel  N.  F.  Chen,  housing  expert  and 
She  of  the  promoters  of  the  colony’s  progressive  housing 
Idiemes ;  Mr.  C.  E.  Gan,  pharmaceutical  manufacturer  of 
he  famous  panacea  “White  Flower”  embrocation ;  and  Dr. 
^ncis  K.  Pan,  lecturer  at  Chung  Chi  College.  They 
spresenled  700  local  organisations  and  1,500,000  residents 
of  Hong  Kong,  more  than  half  its  population  and  all  different 
ihades  of  public  opinion  including  the  General  Chamber  of 
Commerce  which  incorporates  elements  friendly  to  mainland 
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Sir  Alexander  Grantham,  who  is  only  57,  clearly  has 
lion  the  friendship  and  admiration  of  the  citizens  of  Hong 
(ong  who  are  now  disturbed  at  the  thought  that  he  may 
»ve  the  colony  at  the  expiration  of  his  current  term  of 
)ice.  In  fact,  this  mission  throws  light  on  the  particular 
losition  of  Hong  Kong.  Even  if  this  magazine’s  policy  is 
me  of  uncompromising  anti-colonialism,  we  nevertheless 
ippreciate  the  historical  implications  and  the  entire  change 
)f  conception  which  characterise  modern  colonial  administra- 
lon  in  some  cases. 

Hong  Kong  is  one  of  these  cases.  A  metropolis  with  a 
mpulation  approaching  the  three  million  mark,  it  had  to 
ackle  most  formidable  difficulties  from  the  purely  civic 
ide,  while  the  complicated  political  situation  which  a 
mwerful  Chinese  mainland  and  a  recalcitrant  Kuomintang 
nfluence  together  with  a  host  of  embargo-enforcing  US  con- 
1^  cannot  help  to  create,  demands  the  finest  delicacy  and 
let  to  steer  the  colony  through  emotional  and  realistic 
yphoons  alike.  It  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  Sir 
Alexander  has  gained  the  profound  respect  of  his  citizens  as 
Hell  as  of  all  who  have  met  him.  His  administration  has 
worked  exceedingly  well  and  the  people  feel  secure  and 
yipreciate  the  advantages  offered  by  an  orderly,  able 
Kuninist ration.  They  also  are  grateful  for  the  genuine  efforts 
nide  to  cope  with  the  housing  and  other  problems  posed  by 
lie  rapid  growth  of  population.  Particularly  praised  are  Sir 
Uexander’s  ability  of  maintaining  a  happy  relationship 
letween  different  wings  of  opinion,  and  with  mainland  China, 
[bough  the  Kowloon  riots  last  October  caused  much  heart- 
)um,  and  though  they  revealed  some  individual  cases  of 
nismanagement,  Hong  Kong’s  administration  certainly  did 
iB  not  only  to  quell  them,  but  to  make  quite  certain  that  no 
li^ilar  disturbance  would  occur  again.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
^prising,  that  Hong  Kong’s  citizens  have  taken  the  trouble 
Hi  despatching  three  of  their  distinguished  citizens  to  petition 
for  an  extension  of  Sir  Alexander’s  term. 

The  colony  has  had  her  anxious  moments  and  may  have 
lome  more.  It  takes  a  really  experienced  man  to  maintain 
^t  balance  which  the  conditions  of  that  important  Far 
Eastern  centre  require.  So,  as  Dr.  Pan  said:  “Let  us  keep 
Wexander”. 
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INDO-CHINESE  “COOL  WAR” 

By  Werner  Levi 
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The  Pancha  Shila  officially  governs  the  relations  between 
India  and.  China.  These  Five  Principles  for  Peaceful 
Coexistence  are  celebrated  by  the  two  nations  as  a  major 
contribution  to  world  peace.  In  fact,  they  are  merely  re¬ 
formulations  of  the  old  international  rule  that  nations  must 
respect  national  sovereignty  and  peace.  The  great  ado  in 
Sino-Indian  relations  about  the  quite  routine  Pancha  Shila 
helps  in  disguising  what  is  actually  a  small  scale  Cold  War 
between  the  two  countries.  The  need  for  the  disguise  arises 
because  each  has,  for  different  reasons,  much  to  gain  as  yet 
by  mutual  political  support  on  the  international  scene. 

China  does  not  want  to  undermine  the  “peace”  cam¬ 
paign  she  is  conducting  in  pursuit  of  her  aims.  She  finds  it 
useful  to  maintain  the  widespread  belief  that  there  is  more 
far-reaching  solidarity  among  Asians  on  international  goals 
than  prevails  in  fact.  India  has  no  desire  to  provoke  a  big 
and  powerful  neighbour.  She  also  must  consider  the  enor¬ 
mous  attraction  China — the  ancient  and  the  new — has  among- 
innumerable  Asians,  Her  policy  of  non-commitment  with  all 
its  advantages  would  become  senseless  were  she  to  admit  an 
international  danger  existing  in  Asia ;  while  China  would 
lose  the  aid  and  comfort  such  a  policy  can  occasionally  give 
her.  Both  need  time  to  strengthen  their  internal  situations ; 
both  are  eager  further  to  diminish  Western  influence  in 
Asia ;  both  wish  to  impress  their  fearful  small  neighbours 
with  their  peacefulness. 

A  fundamental  cause  of  their  Cold  War  and  motivation 
behind  these  policies  is  rivalry  for  the  leadership  in  Asia 
which  nationalists  in  both  countries  have  coveted  for  decades. 
The  opportunity  to  realise  their  ambition  came  when  the 
second  World  War  reduced  Western  control  and  eliminated 
Japanese  superiority  in  Asia.  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  his  friends 
were  quick  to  express  their  only  thinly  veiled  desire  to 
restore  China  to  the  position  of  Middle  Kingdom.  The 
Communists  have  unashamedly  set  as  their  fixed  goal  the 
“liberation”  of  Asia  under  their  guidance.  The  Indian’s  bid 
for  leadership  was  usually  made  more  discreetly  and  coyly, 
but  sometimes  it  was  open.  “The  post-war  demoralization  of 
Japan,”  said  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Congress  in  1947, 
“and  the  preoccupation  of  China  with  her  internal  troubles 
have  given  India  a  unique  chance  to  assert  this  leadership.” 
This  aim  may  not  be  frequently  expressed  with  such  frank¬ 
ness  in  the  conduct  of  India’s  foreign  policy,  but  it  is  clearly 
implied,  as  it  is  in  China’s. 

The  resulting  incompatibilities  in  Indian  and  Chinese 
foreign  policy  were  noticeable — behind  the  scenes — at  the 
great  Asian  conferences  in  Delhi  in  1947,  in  1949,  and  even 
to  some  extent  at  Bandung  in  1955.  But  since  the  usefulness 
of  parallel,  if  not  common  action  on  the  international  scene 
between  India  and  China  and  friendly  relations  between  them 
is  not  yet  over,  they  have  to  underplay  those  factors  in  the 
p’  lTuit  of  their  interests  which  tend  to  clash.  There  is,  how- 
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ever,  evidence,  on  the  Chinese  more  than  on  the- Indian 
that  both  are  preparing  for  a  contest  which  some  IndaP 
consider  inevitable.  They  are  expanding  their  political  iai| 
ence ;  they  are  trying  to  attract  the  smaller  Asian  natk 
they  are  increasing  their  military  readiness.  In  short, 
are  manoeuvering  for  favourable  positions  at  least 
expense  of  each  other,  if  not  against  each  other. 

China’s  striking  advance  in  that  direction  was  the 
vasion  and  “liberation”  of  Tibet  in  1950.  This  almost  ins^ 
mountable  barrier  between  India  and  China  had  ghii 
Indians  for  centuries  an  unshakable  sense  of  securit 
Maintaining  Tibet  as  a  buffer  had  been  understood  in  Ind 
to  be  an  unwritten  agreement  with  the  Chinese.  The  Uk 
over  by  the  Communists  was  thus  a  shock  to  Indians.  F 
the  Communists  devoted  their  greatest  effort  to  turning  Tit 
into  a  military  base.  Airfields  have  been  constructed  arou 
Lhasa  and  near  the  southern  border ;  roads  have  been  ba 
leading  to  it ;  frontier  posts  are  numerous  and  heavi 
manned;  border  traffic  has  been  restricted.  These  measui 
were  necessary  to  perpetuate  unwanted  Chinese  rule  over  t  ' . 
Tibetans.  But  the  magnitude  of  the  enterprise  was  out  ^ 
proportion  to  any  resistance  the  Tibetans  could  conceival  ‘  ^ 
put  up.  The  only  possible  conclusion  is  that  the  Chinese  a 
.  looking  toward'  India.  en 

The  Indian  government  understood  the  threat  from  (  t 
first  moment.  It  complained  bitterly  to  Peking  over  1  Bti 
invasion  of  Tibet  and  suggested  peaceful  negotiations  i  nil 
the  Tibetans.  The  reply  came  quickly.  New  Delhi  was  I  m 
officially  that  it  was  affected  by  foreign  influence  “hostik  wt 
China  in  Tibet,”  and  unofficially  that  it  was  a  running  i  >P> 
of  the  imperialists  and  a  lackey  of  Wall  Street.  Such  an  in  I  b 
to  neutralist  India  was  rejected  as  endangering  the  frieo  ml 
relations  between  the  two  countries,  but  Prime  Mini  k 
Nehru  himself  smoothed  matters  over  by  the  far-fetd 
explanation  that  China’s  inimical  action  was  provoked^ 
fear  of  the  United  States.  India  would  try  to  allay  It  K>t< 
Peking.  Meanwhile  she  did  not  gamble  with  the  outool  I  f 
of  her  soothing  efforts  and  began  to  fortify  her  side  of( 
border  with  China. 

There  are  no  difficulties  along  those  stretches  of  I  ** 
border  the  two  countries  have  in  common.  India  is  soveni 
and  China  catmot  properly  interfere.  But  she  tries  anyta  too 
In  the  northeast,  in  Assam,'  some  Chinese  maps  show  terriMevc 
as  Chinese  which  India  claims  as  her  own  and  tnAkii] 
accordingly.  When  a  high  British  official.  Sir  Arthur  IMer  i 
MacMahon,  drew  the  line  between  India  and  Tibet  in  ifklii 
he  left  parts  unclear.  However,  it  is  clear  enough  for  iMu 
Nehru  to  assert  that  he  would  not  allow  anybody  to'ciC 
the  line,  “map  or  no  map.”  But  the  troublesome  tribes  Bdii 
that  region  are  no  respecters  of  invisible  lines.  They  miBerc 
freely  back  and  forth  between  India  and  China,  attradki 
more  to  Tibet  than  India  and  encouraged  in  this  by  ■ttie 
Communists.  The  Indian  government  is  counteracting  Ippc 
practice  by  military  action  as  well  as  considerable  solidiCth 
for  the  welfare  of  the  long  neglected  tribes,  hoping,  Bses 
doubt,  thereby  to  diminish  the  force  of  appeals  from  Chin 
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roog  side  of  the  border.  The  spirit  of  the  Pancha  Shila 
Dts  not  fully  prevail  in  Assam. 

At  the  other,  the  northwest  end  of  the  border,  India  is 
ceping  troops  to  guard  against  Pakistan.  They  are  useful, 
Itbe  same  time,  as  Mr,  Nehru  pointed  out  back  in  1947, 

I  guarding  India’s  security  ‘against  the  Soviet  Union  and 
hina  as  well.  Since  then,  the  arrival  of  the  Communists  in 
jwer  in  Peking  and  Communist  pressure  upon  Afghanistan 
B  made  these  precautions  ever  more  reasonable. 

This  leaves  mostly  those  stretches  of  the  border  where 
idia  and  China  are  separated  by  the  Indian  protectorate  of 
pkim,  autonomous  Bhutan,  and  sovereign  Nepal.  The  first 

II  present  no  problem.  India  reigns  supreme  and  does 
idK  pleases.  Nepal  requires  tactful  handling  because  she 
|ta  independent  kingdom.  Unfortunately  for  her  sovereignty 
id  for  India's  application  of  the  Pancha  Shila,  the  Indian 
Menunent  considers  quite  rightly  that  “where  the  question 
I  India’s  security  is  concerned,  we  consider  the  Himalayan 
rantains  as  our  border.’’  They  happen  to  run  along  the 
^ern  side  of  Nepal.  Lest  anyone  think  that  India  would 
tthe  idea  of  the  Pancha  Shila  interfere  with  her  security, 
B.  Nehru  amplified  that  “we  are  not  going  to  tolerate  any 
non  coming  over  that  barrier.  Therefore  much  as  we 
peciate  the  independence  of  Nepal,  we  cannot  risk  our 
n  security  by  anything  not  done  in  Nepal  which  permits 
iher  that  barrier  to  be  crossed  or  otherwise  leads  to  the 
ndtening  of  our  frontiers.”  This  meant,  as  subsequent 
idian  policy  made  evident,  that  India  would  take  a  hand 
1  the  foreign  as  well  as  internal  affairs  of  Nepal. 

The  two  countries  are  cooperating  closely  in  the  develop- 
cnt  of  the  Kingdom’s  strategic  potential.  Border  posts  on 
B  high  passes  into  Tibet  have  been  equipped  with  Indian 
Bterial  and  are  heavily  manned ;  border  traffic  is  closely 
nitinised ;  an  Indian  military  mission  has  modernised  and 
lined  the  Nepalese  army;  strategic  roads  have  been  built 
om  India  into  Nepal ;  airports  are  being  constructed  and 
(proved ;  and  Indian  police  are  cooperating  in  the  control 
bandits,  often  Communists,  operating  in  the  inaccessible 

In  general,  India 
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with  the  exchange  of  visits  from  prime  ministers  do>4n  to 
ordinary  housewives.  The  Indians  have  been  unable  to 
prevent  direct  Sino-Nepalese  contacts.  The  Communist 
penetration  of  Nepal  has  begun.  A  good  many  Indians  are 
seriously  worried,  for  only  a  few  hilly  jun^es  separate 
Nepal  from  the  great  Indian  plains  in  the  north. 

This  Chinese  progress  along  India’s  borders  has  been 
supplemented  by  great  advances  in  Indo-Cflina ;  by  successful 
pressure  upon  Burma  and  Afghanistanx;  by  infiltration  into 
Malaya ;  and  by  growing  Communist  influence  in  the  Middle 
East.  The  Indian  leaders  can  hardly  enjoy  these  develop¬ 
ments  in  areas  which  some  of  them,  at  least,  consider  to  be 
within  their  country’s  “safety  belt,”  respectively  “area  of 
peace.” 

Whether  the  Chinese  have  been  as  successful  on  the 
political  and  propaganda  front  is  more  difficult  to  determine. 
Imponderables  are  involved  here  which  cannot  easily  be 
measured.  The  cultural  pull  of  China  in  Asia  has  always 
been  strong,  stronger  than  India's.  The  Communists  are 
playing  it  for  all  its  worth.  Even  though  Chou  En-lai  com¬ 
plained  early  in  1957  that  he  wants  everybody  to  visit 
China  “but  nobody  comes,”  there  have  been  about  one 
hundred  thousand  visitors  annually  during  the  last  few  years 
on  “cultural  missions.”  Peking  impresses  them  with  the 
restoration  of  that  cultural  grandeur  which  has  been  the 
object  of  awe  and  respect  to  Asians  for  centuries. 

Visitors  with  more  mundane  interests  are  shown  the 
industrial  advances  made  under  the  Communist  regime. 
Since  industrialization  is  today  in  Asia  a  matter  of  prestige, 
and  progress  is  measured  by  the  number  of  plants  constructed 
and  machines  turned  out,  foreign  visitors  to  China  are  greatly 
impressed. 

Indian  development  under  the  first  five  year  plan  has 
been  comparable  to  or  better  than  Chinese.  Chou  En-Iai 
during  his  visits  in  1956  and  1957  to  India  admitted  this 
quite  openly.  But  the  Indians  have  emphasised  the  less 
dramatic  economic  activity  for  the  immedate  and  gradual 
rise  of  standards  of  living  rather  than  the  accumulation  of 
national  power.  Their  economic  planning  is  therefore  pro¬ 
bably  sounder  in  the  long  run  than  the  Chinese.  But  in  Asia 
today  the  long  run  counts  for  little.  And  the  Communists, 
abetted  by  foolish  Western  propaganda,  have  endowed  their 
activities  with  a  glamour  and  an  excitement  which  attracts 
far  more  attention  than  the  more  solid  and  certainly  the 
more  social  and  humane  Indian  achievements. 

The  danger  is,  of  course,  that  the  more  dramatised 


■rder  areas  between  Nepal  and  Tibet, 
l  keeping  Nepal  under  her  influence  and  surveillance, 
kpalesc  nationalists  do  not  always  appreciate  this  Indian 
Bmtion,  but  it  makes  Indians  feel  safer.  The  latter  are 
kxe  impressed  by  Chinese  maps  showing  parts  of  Nepal 
I  Chinese  and  by  reminders  from  Peking  that  Nepal, 
hntan,  and  Sikkim  were  once  part  of  the  Chinese  Empire 
lan  they  are  by  occasional  protests  from  Nepalese  national- 
h  or  Communists. 

This  Indian  containment  policy  has  not  been  altogether 
BoMsful.  It  has  been  by-passed  to  some  extent  by  very 
imr  Chinese  policy.  Even  while  Peking  assured  Nepal  and 
klia  that  it  would  respect  India’s  desire  to  keep  Nepal  in 
cr  sphere  of  influence  and  would  not  do  anything  “behind 
klia’s  back,”  the  Communists  worked  hard  at  getting  direct 
^nce  in  Nepal.  They  agreed  to  the  Indian  request  that 
is  Chinese  ambassador  to  Nepal  be  the  same  one  as  to 
klia  and  reside  in  New  Delhi.  But  by  a  Treaty  of  Com- 
erce  of  1956  with  Nepal,  the  Nepalese  are  allowed  to 
Kintain  four  trade  agents  in  Tibet,  which  does  the  Indians 
Itle  political  good;  while  the  Chinese  are  also  allowed  to 
Rnint  four  trade  agents  in  Nepal  and  a  Consul  General  in 
Mhmandu,  all  with  quasi  diplomatic  immunities,  which 
^  the  Chinese  a  lot  of  political  good.  At  the  same  time, 
li&iese  propaganda  in  Nepal  has  been  turned  on  full  force. 
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Chinese  advances  will  be  ascribed  by  the  Asian  masses  to 
the  Communist  system  and  thereby  create  political  capital 
for  China.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  to  most  Asians 
Communism  is  far  less  an  ideology  than  a  way  of  life,  or 
even  more  specifically  a  timetable  for  action.  The  Commun¬ 
ists  know  this  and  exploit  it.  Communism  in  Asia  is  closely 
identified  with  the  grievances  and  the  aspirations  of  the 
Asian  masses.  It  claims  to  provide  specific  remedies  for 
specific  ills ;  to  have  the  exact  means  and  methods  to  reach 
the  desired  goals ;  to  give  the  full  answer  to  the  social  pro¬ 
blems  of  the  day.  In  an  area  like  Asia  where  the  masses 
are  impatiently  searching  for  a  quick  way  to  improve  their 
lot,  the  intellectuals  are  economically  frustrated  and  spiritu¬ 
ally  bewildered,  a  doctrine  which  offers  to  do  all  that  has  a 


tremendous  appeal.  In  such  an  environment,  democn 
inherently  unable  to  make  such  outrageous  claims,  and  p 
ting  much  more  responsibility  on  the  individual  for  his « 
salvation,  has  a  tough  uphill  struggle.  So  far,  the  sunn 
of  democracy  in  South  and  South-East  Asia  is  presunal 
due  more  to  past  Western  controls  and  influence  than  to  *  “ 
spontaneous  love  for  it  among  the  masses.  If  it  is  to  survr 
it  must  prove  its  value  by  satisfying  the  aspirations  s 
grievances  of  the  Asian  peoples.  It  is  largely  in  these  toi 
that  many  Asians  are  watching  the  rivalry  between 
Indians  and  the  Chinese.  If  it  is  allowed  to  proceed 
fully,  leadership  in  Asia  will  most  likely  go  to  that 
wliose  experiment  has  been  judged  by  Asians  the  m] 
successful. 
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By  Edgar  Fernando  (Jaela,  Ceylon) 


The  victory  of  the  Maha  Jana  Eksath  Peramuna  (MEP) 
(People’s  United  Front)  in  the  General  Elections  of 
April  1956  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  Ceylon.  A  political  contrivance  devised  by  the 
Prime  Minister,  Mr.  S.  W.  R.  D.  Bandaranaike  a  few  weeks 
before  the  General  elections,  the  Maha  Jana  Eksath  Pera¬ 
muna  (MEP)  is  a  heterogenous  complex  of  political  parties 
bringing  within  its  fold  the  Sri  Lanka  Freedom  Party  and 
other  progressive  political  parties  in  the  country.  Formed 
with  a  view  to  establishing,  in  the  sphere  of  domestic 
affairs,  a  Socialist  Democracy  in  Ceylon,  the  policy  of  the 
new  government  in  foreign  affairs  is  to  steer  ahead  of  both 
power  blocs  American  and  Soviet,  thus  adopting  a  policy 
of  non-alignment  in  foreign  affairs. 

The  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  the  country  today 
are  of  the  greatest  significance  for  the  future.  Internally 
they  will  lead  to  the  establishing  of  a  Socialist  Republic 
in  Ceylon,  the  improvement  of  the  standard  of  living,  a 
greater  measure  of  equalityi  among  the  people,  and  the 
gradual  creation  of  a  classless  society.  Externally,  the 
changes  envisaged  by  the  new  Government  will  profoundly 
affect  the  balance  of  power  in  South-East  Asia,  and  it  will 
lead  to  the  strengthening  of  the  policy  of  “Dynamic 
Neutrality”  associated  with  the  new  Asian  nations. 

To  appreciate  fully  the  significance  of  these  changes, 
reference  has  to  be  made  to  the  island’s  history  which,  up 
to  about  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  followed  one  continu¬ 
ous  pattern  of  development.  Ceylon’s  foreign  relations  were 
confined  to  India  and  the  oriental  countries,  but  internal 
strife  and  the  constant  change  of  capitals  made  the  country, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  an  easy  prey  to  the 
Portuguese  invaders,  the  first  Westerners  to  come  to 
Ceylon  (1505). 

The  Portuguese  arrived  in  Ceylon  by  accident,  but  they 
stayed  behind  for  trade  and  religious  conquests.  They  were 
followed  by  the  Dutch  (1656)  who  were,  in  turn  replaced 
by  the  British  (1796).  It  was  the  latter  regime  that  con¬ 
tributed  most  towards  the  transformation  of  Ceylon  from 
a  feudal  to  a  modem  state.  The  British  introduced  to  Ceylon 
the  democratic  system  of  Government,  British  ideas  of 
justice  and  fair  play  and  trained  the  country  in  the  art  of 
self-government.  Finally,  in  1948,  they  abdicated  power  and 
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“Independent  status  within  the  Commonwealth 
to  Ceylon. 

It  is  in  such  historical  perspective  that  the  atteiti] 
made  by  the  present  government  to  solve  the  nrohlrf^^ 
facing  the  country  have  to  be  viewed  and  analysed. 

The  Maha  Jana  Eksath  Peramuna  had  a  clear 
election  programme:  The  introduction  of  Sinhalese  as 
official  language  of  the  country,  the  reduction  of  the  pnLsii 
of  essential  commodities,  the  opening  up  of  new  aveni^^ 
of  employment,  a  “new  deal”  for  the  working  classes, 
establishment  of  a  Republican  form  of  Government,  and^ti 
policy  of  neutrality  in  foreign  affaiirs. 

The  Government  has  made  every  endeavour  to  full 
these  election  promises.  During  the  short  period  of 
existence  the  new  Government  has,  in  the  sphere  of  domesfcily 
affairs,  solved  satisfactorily  some  of  the  problems  that 
the  country.  In  international  affairs,  Ceylon,  under 
guidance  of  the  Prime  Minister,  who  is  also  the  Miniil^ei 
of  External  Affairs,  has  secured  for  herself  an  honoui#iius 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Recently,  the  Sinhala  Only  Bill  was  passed  in  Parli^®' 
ment  making  the  Sinhalese  language  alone  the  of!k#®e 
language  of  the  country,  and  thus  fulfilling  one  of 
major  election  pledges  of  the  new  government. 

It  has  been  described  as  a  piece  of  retrograde  legidj^P*' 
tion  which  affects  prejudicially  the  minority  communil 
in  Ceylon,  especially  the  Tamils.  It  has  even  been  assei 
that  this  Bill  which  seeks  to  enthrone  the  Sinhalese  Ian, 
as  the  only  language  of  the  State,  is  in  direct  conflict 
the  provisions  of  Section<  29  of  the  Constitution  of  Ce 
which  safeguards  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  communil 
that  go  to  make  up  the  mosaic  of  the  “Ceylonese  natiaj™ 
During  the  debate  on  this  Bill  there  >  were  incidents  in 
country  and  communal  feelings  ran  high.  The  fact  remai^ 
however,  that  the  Bill  is  designed  to  foster  the  unity  of 
country,  and  that  it  does  not  in  any  way  seek  to  work 
injustice  on  the  minority  communities. 

The  new  government  also  reduced  the  price  of  ti| 
essential  commodities,  rice  and  sugar,  just  a  few  days 
it  was  returned  to  power.  This  measure  has  been  genendfl 
welcomed,  although  some  sections  of  the  community 
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appointed,  because  it  did  not  bring  about  any  appreciable 
iduction  in  prices  generally. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Maha  Jana  Eksath  Peramuna 
lEP)  (the -new  government)  there  also  occurred  a  shift  in 
t  emphasis  on  the  part  to  be  played  by  the  government 
I  dealing  with  employer-employee  relations.  The  previous 
Bwmment  (The  United  National  Party)  put  its  full  weight 
I  the  side  of  the  employer  in  any  clash  or  conflict  that 
:ok  place  between  employer  and  employee.  The  new 
jvemment,  purporting  to  be  a  Peoples’  Government,  has 
!nys  taken  the  side  of  the  employee. 

Since  the  new  government  took  office  a  number  of 
rikes  have  taken  place  throughout  the  country.  Work  in 
K  Port  of  Colombo  has  been  paralysed  because  of  strikes, 
gd  the  government  has  been  compelled  to  declare  the  Port 
ork  as  an  essential  service.  The  result  of  this  step  is  that 
toceforth  workers  who  wish  to  go  on  strike  will  have  to 
ive  the  government  prior  notice  of  such  intention.  A  num- 
cr  of  strikes  have  also  taken  place  in  the  tea  estates.  All 
lis  has  a  crippling  effect  on  the  national  economy,  which 
agricultural,  undiversified,  and  precariously  dependent  on 
le  export  of  three  major  crops :  tea,  rubber  and  coconut. 

Some  of  these  strikes  are  said  to  be  engineered  by  left 
itremists  who  seek  to  establish  a  classless  society  by 
ivolutionary  means.  In  control  is  the  Government  which 
refers  to  adopt  a  “Fabian”  policy,  seeking  to  establish  a 
Kialist  State  by  democratic  means.  Various  laws  have 
sen  passed  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the  workers.  The 
itionalisation  of  large  estates  by  Government  is  under 
msideration,  and  wealthy  landlord,  in  their  bid  to  over- 
ifow  the  government,  have  secretly  encouraged  strikes  by 
orkers.  The  new  government  has  also  in  mind  the  nation- 
mtion  of  banking  corporations  and  the  means  of  public 
uisport. 

One  major  problem  to  which  the  government  has 
jdresseci  itself,  but  which  has  not  been  solved  satisfac- 
•rily,  is  the  rising  tide  of  unemployment  of  the  Country, 
ne  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  almost  complete  rout  of 
le  United  National  Party  (the  previous  government)  from 
3wer  was  its  failure  to  provide  employment  for  the  many 
lousanils  whose  numbers  were  increasing  daily.  With  the 
it  has  learned  from  the  fate  that  befell  its  prede- 
»ors,  it  cannot  b.e  doubted  that  the  government  will  by 
me  means  try  to  solve  this  .thorny  problem  before  it  goes 
I  the  polls  again. 

The  day  is  not  far  off  when  Ceylon  also  will  have  a 
(publican'  form  of  government  like  India  and  Pakistan, 

*  two  other  Asian  Republics  of  the  Commonwealth, 
hough  some  members  of  the  government  party  have  urged 

*  Prime  Minister  that  Ceylon  should  leave  the  Common-, 
nlth.  the  question  is  not  quite  in  the  forefront  at  the 
Went  time,  as  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Prime  Minister 
ill  consider  breaking  off  ties  with  the  Commonwealth 
iring  the  present  critical  period  in  world  affairs. 

As  regards  foreign  policy,  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  S. 

'•  R.  D.  Bandaranaike,  has  repeatedly  emphasised  that  his 
►taitry  will  adopt  a  policy  of  “Dynamic  neutrality.”*  He 
« lost  no  time  in  seeking  to  exchange  diplomatic  represen- 
tions  with  Russia  and  China.  This  is  in  striking  contrast 
the  policy  of  the  previous  government.  The  new  govem- 
tot  has  made  progress  towards  the  establishment  of  a 
•citlist  Democracy  in  Ceylon,  at  least  in  principle.  Though 

Sre  exclusive  interview  with  Mr.  Bandaranaike,  Eastern  World, 
•wfi  1957,/7.  18. 


there  is  unemployment,  the  lot  of  the  worker  has  been  im¬ 
proved;  the  gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  has  been 
narrowed,  and  the  signs  are  already  visible  of  a  classless 
society. 

In  their  anxiety  to  bring  about  a  radical  transformation 
of  the  structure  of  society,  some  members  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  including  cabinet  ministers,  have  deviated  from  the 
recognised  traditions  and  convmtions  of  parliamentary 
democracy.  Recently  the  Prime  Minister  deplored  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  certain  government  party  men  publicly  criticising 
the  work  of  administrative  officials.  Heads  of  certain  depart¬ 
ments  have  come  in  for  adverse  criticism  while  they,  in 
turn,  have  complained  of  “ministerial  interference”  in  the 
administration.  Sir  John  Kotelawalla,  the  former  Prime 
Minister  of  Ceylon,  recently  remarked  that  there  was 
nothing  that  could  be  described  as  collective  responsibility 
in  the  Cabinet  of  Mr.  S.  W.  R.  D.  Bandaranaike  and  added 
that  each  Minister  was  a  little  Prime  Minister. 

It  is  also  alleged  that  the  Prime  Minister  is  unable  to 
curb  the  headstrong  tendencies  of  some  of  his  cabjpet 
colleagues.  A  “Forward  Bloc”  has  been  formed  within  the 
Government  Parliamentary  Group,  and  in  this  connection 
the  Minister  of  Finance  recently  remarked  that  the  threat 
to  the  stability  of  the  Government  from  within  the  party 
was  “grave.” 

The  Maha  Jana  Eksath  Peramuna  (MEP)  is  not  a 
political  party:  it  is  only  a  coalition  Government,  a  com¬ 
bination  of  various  political  parties  brought  into  existence 
on  the  eve  of  the.  General  Elections  to  overthrow  a  capitalist 
regime  that  was  in  power.  As  such,  therefore,  it  lacks  the 
unity  and  coherence  that  a  one  party  Government  would 
possess.  It  seems  as  if  the  cracks  in  the  edifice  are  already 
apparent. 
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ASIAN  SURVEY 


JAPAN  RESUMES  TIES  WITH  SOCIALIST  COUNTRI# 

From  our  Correspondent  in  Tokyo  F 


Now,  more  than  ten  years  after  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  Japan  is  beginning  to  find  her  bearings  between  the  East 
and  West.  None  of  the  governments  of  Mr.  Shigeru 

Yoshida  made  serious  attempts  to  restore  diplomatic 
relations,  or  to  come  to  terms,  with  the  countries  of  the 
communist  bloc,  once  the  Soviet  Union  had  refused  to  "sign 
the  San  Francisco  Peace  Treaty  with  Japan  in  1951.  On  the 
contrary,  “normalisation”  of  relations  with  the  Soviet  bloc 
was  one  of  the  slogans  under  which  Mr.  Yoshida’s  con¬ 
servative  opponents  rallied  around  Ichiro  Hatoyama  and  the 

late  Mamoru  Shigemitsu  towards  the  end  of  1954,  eventually 
bringing  about  Yoshida’s  downfall.  To  achieve  the  pro¬ 
claimed  target  has  not  been  easy.  Though  diplomatic 
relations  have  now  been  restored  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Japan,  and  ambassadors  from  both  countries  have  been 
dispatched  to  Tokyo  and  to  Moscow  respectively,  no  peace 
treaty  has  been  signed  as  yet.  On  February  10,  Mr.  Ivan'F. 
Tevosyan,  the  newly  appointed  Russian  ambassador,  arrived 
in  Tokyo.  The  Japanese  press,  in  welcoming  him,  pointedly 
enumerated  the  issues  awaiting  settlement,  such  as  the  fishery 
problem,  territorial  questions  and  the  unaccounted  disappear¬ 
ance  of  a  large  number  of  Japanese  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Among  the  declarations  which  the  new  ambassador  delivered 
on  arrival  was  the  statement  that  the  Soviet  Union  was 
pursuing  a  policy  of  non-interference  in  the  domestic  affairs 
of  other  nations.  Tokyo  papers,  after  having  extensively 
reported  events  in  Hungary,  commented  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  made  the  same  pledge  in  their  dealings  with  other 
countries — but  that  they  are  expected  to  carry  it  out  in 
Japan.  Among  those  who  welcomed  the  Ambassador  at 
Haneda  Airport,  besides  Mr.  Suemitsu  Kadowaki,  Japan’s 
ambassador  to  Moscow,  were  Mr.  Mozaburo  Suzuki,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Socialist  Party,  Mr.  Sanzo  Nozaka,  Secretary 
General  of  the  Japan  Communist  Party  and  Mr.  Hisanosuke 
Kuhara,  President  of  the  National  Council  for  Restoring 
Relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  China,  heading  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  leftist  organisations.  Thus  the  “Guests 
on  Azabu  Hill”  —  as  the  residents  of  the  unofficial  Soviet 
mission  in  Tokyo  were  euphemistically  called  before  the 
restoration  of  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two  countries 
— have  now  been  replaced  by  an  ambassador  whose  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  field  of  hfeavy  industries  may  augur  well  for 
the  increase  of  Soviet-Japanese  trade  which  many  Japanese 
consider  a  genuine  basis  for  good  relations. 

As  an  indication  of  their  preparedness  to  settle  outstand¬ 
ing  issues,  the  Soviets,  a  few  days  after  the  arrival  of  their 
new  ambassador  in  Tokyo,  sent  Deputy  Fisheries  Industry 
Minister  Alexi  M.  Kutarew  with  a  twelve  man  mission  to 
Tokyo.  On  arrival,  Mr.  Kutarew  declared  that  he  had  come 
to  Japan  to  conclude  a  practical  agreement  with  Japan  for 
conserving  the  fishery  resources  in  the  North  West  Pacific 
on  the  basis  of  the  Japan-Soviet  Fishery  Agreement  .signed 
in  Moscow  in  May  1956.  (For  previous  Japan-Soviet  Fishery 
Developments  see  Eastern  World,  June  1956,  p.  22). 


'  Almost  coinciding  with  the  arrival  of  the  Si  * 
Ambassador  in  Japan  ending  a  twelve  years*  technical  i  I* 
of  war,  diplomatic  relations  with  two  other  countries  of  fo 
communist  orbit,  namely  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia,!  U' 

restored.  Negotiations  with  Poland  were  conducted  di 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  Organia  b) 
in  New  York  by  Mr.  Toshikazu  Kaze,  Japan's  U  ff 
Nations  Representative,  and  Mr.  Jozef  Winiewicz,  Da  ■ 
Foreign  Minister  of  Poland.  On  February  9,  1957,  the  foi 
agreement  consisting  of  six  articles  was  signed  in  New  Y  u 

ending  a  sixteen  years’  technical  state  of  war.  The  relil  f 
between  Japan  and  Poland  had  been  disrupted  whea 

December  11,  1941,  the  Polish  Government  in  Loi  >1 
declared  war  on  Japan.  Now,  an  exchange  of  ambasM  h 
is  scheduled  to  take  place  almost  immediately.  Poln  tf 
the  72nd  country  with  which  Japan  has  restor^  diplta 
relations  after  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Both  coui 
agreed  to  begin,  as  soon  as  possible,  negotiations  for 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  or  of  an  agreement  to  place  i 
trade  and  maritime  relations  on  a  stable  and  friendly  I 
As  a  token  of  the  newly  established  good  relation, 
University  of  Tokyo  has  sent  50,000  books  on  various  ai| 
of  Japanese  Culture  to  Poland.  While  the  American  Gw 
ment  is  not  “necessarily  eager’’  to  see  Japan  establish  i 
relations  with  communist  countries  in  Eastern  Europ 
welcomes  nevertheless  the  arrangement  with  Poland  in 
of  the  newly  achieved  contacts  between  Poland  and 
United  States  and  because  Japan  stands  to  gain  by  norm 
ing  her  relations  with  as  many  countries  as  possible  as 
will  increase  her  trade  volume. 

At  the  same  time,  negotiations  were  successfully 
eluded  in  London  between  Japanese  Ambassador  Han 
Nishi  and  Czechoslovakian  Ambassador  Jiri  Hajek. 
protocol  on  the  lines  of  the  Polish  agreement  has 
signed.  Further  negotiations  with  other  communist  coui 
are  expected  to  follow  before  long. 

On  trade  with  communist  countries  Prime  Mi 
Kishi,  in  a  recent  plenary  session  of  the  (Upper)  Hoa 
Councillors,  stated  that  his  government  has  no  intentio 
changing  its  policy  of  negotiating  with  the  United  Stata 
other  western  nations  for  further  relaxations  of  the  CXX 
restrictions  on  trade  with  communist  countries.  He  i 
this  statement  when  he  mentioned  that  the  United  9 
at  the  beginning  of  February  last,  had  informally  reqe 
Japan’s  views  on  tightening  the  trade  curbs  with  thei 
munist  bloc.  While  pursuing  their  policy  of  encoun 
trade  with  mainland  China,  the  Prime  Minister  said 
time  is  not  ripe  for  resuming  diplomatic  relations  with  C 
The  Premier  was  corroborated  by  the  Minister  for  j 
national  Trade  and  Industry,  Mr.  Mikio  Mizuta,  who  ai 
that  Japan  has  to  increase  her  trade  with  Chipa  so  as  I 
able  to  balance  her  purchases  there  which  amounted  in 
to  $84  million  while  exports  reached  $67  million. 

The  Gaimusho  (Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs)  is  afl 
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lo  interpret  the  restoration  of  diplomatic  ties  with  Poland 
lod  with  Czechoslovakia  as  a  consequence  of  Japan’s 
itnission  into  the  United  Nations  Organisation  rather  than 
I  the  logical  outcome  of  the  normalisation  of  her  relations 
nth  the  Soviet  Union.  Mr.  Kishi’s  statement  on  mainland 
3una  seems  to  bear  out  that  view.  COCOM  restrictions 
lill  prevent  the  trade  between  Japan  and  Poland  and 
QBChoslovakia  from  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The 
iRance  between  the  territories  and  the  comparatively  high 
ileiree  of  industrialisation  plus  the  strictly  controlled  economy 
■  communist  countries  will  likewise  limit  quick  trade  ex- 
piision.  In  the  light  of  these  considerations,  Japan’s  quest 
Ibr  normalizing  her  relations  with  fellow  mem^rs  of  the 
LJnited  NaUons  Organisation  seems  natural  and  legitimate. 

How  far  these  recent  developments  have  been  conditioned 
by  domestic  politics,  is  a  question  rather  difficult  to  answer. 
Ike  Japanese  Communist  Party  has  for  some  time  been 
ndeavouring  to  find  points  of  contacts  with  the  Socialists 
irfao  have  kept  their  distance  from  these  communist  overtures 
ind  from  their  attempts  to  proclaim  a  united  front  of  “all 

lOgressive  forces  in  Japan”.  However,  in  view  of  the  mount¬ 
ing  pressure  from  the  communist  camp,  the  Socialists  found 

t  opportune  to  invite  formally  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
Japanese  Communist  Party,  Mr.  Sanzo  Nozaka,  to  address 
the  Socialist  Party  Congress  which  took  place  in  Tokyo 
during  January  17-  19,  1957.  Mr.  Nozaka  delivered  his 
address  with  much  skill  and  with  the  result  that  subsequent 
nti-communist  speeches  at  the  Congress  were  not  very  much 
ippreciated.  One  resume  of  the  Congress' called  the  “narrow¬ 
ing  distance”  between  Socialists  and  Communists  in  Japan 
the  most  significant  outcome  of  the  Conference.  Other 
jbaervers  felt  that  the  attempts  of  the  Communists  at  a 
approchement  were  stimulated  by  decreasing  party-member- 
Riip  and  falling  circulation  of  the  official  party  paper 
Akahata  (“Red  Flag”),  probably  both  results  of  a  rising 
Randanl  of  living  in  Japan,  said  to  be  the  highest  since 
Jimmu  Tenno,  the  legendary  First  Emperor. 


Viilted  States 


Fate  of  Aid  Programme 

From  David  C.  Williams 
(Eastern  World  Washington  Correspondent) 

With  the  presentation  of  President  Eisenhower’s  pro¬ 
gramme  for  economic  and  military  aid  to  the  peoples  of 
the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world,  the  stage  was  set 
for  what  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  significant  struggles 
io  the  present  session  of  Congress.  On  the  one  side  are 
langed  all  those  who  consider  such  aid  a  vital  part  of 
American  foreign  policy;  on  the  other,  those  who  find  the 
■ze  of  the  Federal  Bud^t  alarming  in  the  extreme,  and  who 
geek  some  way  to  cut  it. 

The  President’s  programme  includes  two  striking  new 
features.  For  the  first  time,  the  sums  for  economic  and  for 
Bdlitary  aid  are  presented  separately,  whereas  previously 
they  had  overlapp^  in  a  large  “gray”  area  called  “defence 
^port.”  In  this  category  was  included  the  aid  to  countries 
like  Pakistan  and  Korea,  with  whom  the  United  States  has 
military  alliances,  and  which  was  intended  to  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  support  armed  forces  at  higher  levels  than  they 


would  be  able  to  by  their  own  unaided  efforts.  Some  of 
such  aid  in  the  past  has  been  of  strictly  military  significance ; 
some  of  it,  however,  has  helped  the  recipient  countries  to 
develop  their  civilian  economies. 

The  term  “defence  support”  was  devised  in  the  latter 
y^rs  of  President  Truman’s  Administration.  One  strong 
reason  for  using  it  was  that  Congress  seemed  more  favourable 
to  military  than  to  economic  aid,  and  the  use  of  a  ‘^defence” 
label  for  aid  that  was  at  least  in  part  economic,  helped  the 
Administration  get  its  programme  through  Congress.  A 

recent  public  opinion  poll  shows  that  the  Anterican  people 


still  seem  more  favourable 

to  military  than 

to  economic  aid. 

Here  are  the  figures: 

Economic  Aid 

Military  Aid 

Should  be  increased 

4  percent 

S  percent 

Should  be  kept  as  is 

24  „ 

47  „ 

Should  be  cut  a  little 

31 

20  „ 

Should  be  cut  a  lot 

31 

14 

Should  be  stopped 

3 

2  .. 

Don’t  know 

11 

12  „ 

In  spite  of  these  rather  alarming  figures,  many  supporters 
of  economic  aid  have  long  advocated  that  it  be  clearly 
separated  from  military  aid.  They  believe  that,  when  the 
American  people  realise  how  moderate  are  the  sums  allocated 
to  economic  aid  as  compared  with  military  aid,  the  myth 
that  it  constitutes  some  sort  of  “global  giveaway”  will  be 
dispelled,  and  it  wiU  be  possible  to  win  greater  public  under¬ 
standing  and  support  for  economic  aid. 

The  second  major  innovation  in  the  new  Eisenhower 
programme  is  an  effort  to  put  economic  aid  on  a  longer-term 
basis,  so  as  to  avoid  the  annual  debate  over  it  in  Congress. 
This  is  to  be  accomplished  through  the  establishment  of  a 
long-term  economic  development  fund,  to  make  loans  to 
other  countries  for  development  purposes.  A  new  feature  of 
this  fund,  which  distinguishesi  it  from  the  World  Bank  and 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  is  that  the  loans  need  not  be  repaid 
in  dollars  or  other  “hard”  currencies,  but  may  be  repaid  in 
the  currency  of  the  country  making  the  loan  —  a  much 
easier  kind  of  repayment  for  most  countries.  Here,  again, 
the  Administration  appears  to  be  responding  to  suggestions 
which  have  been  made  by  many  thoughtful  students  of 
overseas  aid  and  its  problems. 

We  say  “the  Administration,”  but  the  Eisenhower 
Administration  does  not  speak  with  the  single  voice  of  the 
British  Cabinet  —  or  even  of  previous  American  Administra¬ 
tions. 

Senator  Lyndon  Johnson,  the  Democratic  Majority 
Leader,  was  moved  to  comment  upon  the  differences  within 
the  Administration.  He  pointed  out  that  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Humphrey  had  warned  that  the  Federal  Budget 
must  be  cut,  or  there  will  be  “a  depression  that  will  curl 
your  hair.”  footing  what  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  said  with 
respect  to  a  threatened  cut  in  the  appropriations  for  the 
State  Department,  Johnson  said:  “I  do  not  want  to  ‘breach 
the  front-line  defence  of  peace  and  freedom’  but  neither  do 
I  want  my  hair  curled  by  Secretary  Humphrey’s  depression.” 

The  prospects  for  the  overseas  aid  programme,  in  fact, 
are  not  too  bright  at  the  present  moment  —  both  because  of 
the  strength  of  thfe  cry  for  “economy”  (to  which  the  British 
tax  cuts  have  given  further  encouragement)  and  because  of 
the  lack  of  positive  leadership  by  President  Eisenhower.  At 
the  time  of  writing,  it  seems  clear  that  only  such  leadership 
can  save  the  programme  from  severe  curtailment. 
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-  I  Malaya 


A  Valuable  Legacy 

From  Our  Correspondent  in  Kuala  Lumpur 

In  transportation  Malaya  leads  South-East  Asia  and  in 
many  respects  surpasses  the  poorer  European  countries. 
Whatever  other  legacy  Britain  leaves  behind  when  Malaya 
becomes  an  independent  nation  in  August  this  year,  it  can 
look  back  with  pride  on  having  developed  the  road,  rail  and 
air  services  of  this  country. 

From  Singapore  to  the  Siamese  border  runs  a  magnificent 
highway  for  600  miles,  linking  virtually  every  important 
Malayan  town ;  and  from  east  to  west  runs  a  fair  to 
moderate  cross  country  road  which  is  still  being  improved. 
And  these  roads,  let  me  make  it  clear,  are  all  metalled  .  .  . 
they  are  not  laterite  throwing  up  a  smoke  screen  of  dust 
when  the  weather  is  dry  and  bogging  down  vehicles  in  mud 
when  it  is  wet, 

Malaya’s  Government-owned  railway  is  comparable  in 
comfort,  although  not  in  speed,  with  the  best  rail  services 
anywhere  in  the  world  and  next  year  will  be  stepped  up 
from  an  average  of  40  mph  to  60  mph  with  the  introduction 
of  20  new  diesel  electric  locomotives.  As  far  as  the  air 
services  are  concerned  this  surely  must  be  one  of  the  most 
air-minded  countries  in  the  world.  In  May  this  year, 
Malayan  Airways  (into  which  BOAC  are  shortly  likely  to 
buy  controlling  interest)  celebrated  its  10th  anniversary  with¬ 
out  one  single  mishap,  a  record  few  other  air  services 
operating  11  Dakotas  and  three  Rapides  can  boast. 

With  all  these  facilities  for  getting  people  and  freight 
from  one  point  to  another  with  ease  and  fairly  cheaply, 
Malaya  has  been  opened-up  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of 
those  who  lived  here  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

Now  Malaya  has  taken  a  step  unique  in  the  world  of 
transportation.  Today  it  is  possible  to  go  into  the  railway 
station  at  Kuala  Lumpur,  the  Federal  capital,  buy  a  first- 
class  railway  ticket  to  Kota  Bahru,  a  town  on  the  north-east 
tip  of  Malaya,  and  travel  the  first  100  miles  by  plane  before 
catching  the  train.  The  air  journey  is  optional  but  it  does 
reduce  the  train  journey  by  12  hours. 

Inevitably  as  countries  go  through  minor  social  revolu¬ 
tions  and  develop,  some  industries  and  groups  of  people  are 
hit  and  suffer.  This  is  happening  to  the  small  number  of 
coal  miners  in  Malaya.  At  a  small  central  Malayan  town  of 
Batu  Arang,  coal  has  been  mined  for  the  past  50  years,  but 
today  it  looks  as  if  the  mine  will  have  to  close  down  simply 
because  there  is  no  demand  for  the  coal.  In  1955,  one 
thousand  of  the  2,500  miners  had  to  be  dismissed  and  re¬ 
directed  into  other  employment.  In  prewar  years  and  early 
postwar,  Malayan  coal  (which  is  far  inferior  to  the  coal 
mined  in  Britain)  had  two  main  buyers  .  .  .  the  Malayan 
Railway  and  the  electricity  companies.  The  Malayan  Railway 
-  now  has  the  majority  of  its  engines  running  on  oil  and  has 
already  20  diesel  electric  locomotives  on  order ;  and  the 
power  stations  of  Malaya  are  virtually  all  run  on  oil.  Hence 
no  one  wants  Malaya’s  coal  and  unless  the  Batu  Arang  coal 
mine  can  continue  to  sell  15,000  tons  a  month,  then  it  will 
have  to  close  down.  Today  there  seems  little  hope  of  it 
remaining  open  very  much  longer.  Protest  meetings  have 
been  held  by  the  miners,  petitions  have  been  sent  to  the 


Government,  but  logic  dictates  that  if  the  trains  of  tijia 
country  and  the  power  stations  are  to  revert  back  to  coalp  ^ 
would  be  a  retrograde  step.  atei 

Another  mineral,  too,  has  been  in  the  news  receol|  oi 
This  is  tin.  On  the  eve  of  his  retirement  after  28  yeani 
Malaya,  Mr.  Ian  L.  Patterson,  Chief  Inspector  of  Mia 
said  that  he  believes  there  is  just  as  much  tin  left  in  I  » 
ground  as  has  been  mined.  Tin  mining  in  Malaya  has.  bn  vt 
going  on  for  300  years  and  in  1956  a  new  postwar  reca  idx 
was  established  when  62,300  tons  was  niined.  dM 

According  to  Mr.  Patterson  tin  will  continue  to  be  mia 
on  a  very  substantial  scale  for  at  least  another  50  years,  an  tn 
thereafter,  at  a  declining  rate  for  a  very  long  time  to  com  ki 
He  said  that  not  in  the  foreseeable  future  was  it  likely  thi  M 
any  other  country  would  become  a  serious  challenger  I  ail 
Malaya  as  the  world’s  largest  tin  producing  country  u  ■( 
neither  had  any  mineral  or  alloy  been  discovered  that  mi||i  tu 
in  time  take  the  place  of  tin.  Nevertheless,  he  had  ot  in 
warning  to  give  —  a  reference  to  any  thought  of  natioai|li 
isation.  “If  any  future  Government  of  the  Federatkm 
decided  to  nationalise  the  mining  industry,  or  were  evtw 
suspected  of  considering  the  matter,  I  believe  that  vow 
serious  economic  consequences  would  follow.”  He  said  then  Ui 
was  no  room  for  any  such  idealism  in  the  matter  of  a  ue 
industry  which  had  to  sell  in  foreign  markets.  Malaya! 
mining  industry,  and  the  many  businesses  and  peojA  k 
directly  or  indirectly  dependent  upon  it,  could  thrive  an  > 
bear  a  reasonable  burden  of  taxation  for  just  as  long  as  th  a) 
rewards  for  the  investment  of  enterprise  and  capital. remainei  h 
good  and  sound.  “I  believe  that  a  nationalised  industry 
would  be  less  efficient  and  consequently  wasteful,”  he  added  It 
In  Bolivia,  South  America,  another  of  the  world’s  major  ti  ft 
producing  countries,  it  was  decided  in  1952  to  nationals  a 
tin.  Since  then  production  has  dropped  and  today  tbi  A 
industry  is  being  bolstered  by  funds  poured  in  from  tbi  o 
United  States  of  America.  b 
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Defence  is  Political  and 
Economic  Dilemma. 

From  Charles  Meeking 
(Eastern  World  (Canberra  Correspondent) 

There  is  increasing  evidence  that  Australians  are  not 
satisfied  with  piecemeal  revisions  of  defence  policy — eva 
revisions  on  the  scale  just  announced — and  that  there  vril 
be  greater  pressure  soon  on  the  Government  and  o# 
Parliament  to  pay  some  attention  to  the  economic  and 
political  problems  involved  in  long-range  assessment  of 
foreign  policy  and  defence  commitments.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  confusion  in  the  public  mind,  and  reflected  in  tte 
National  Parliament,  on  the  nature  of  the  potential  threat, 
on  the  present  system  of  regional  and  other  alliances,  and 
on  the  best  means  of  safeguarding  this  continent,  whkb 
cannot  be  defended  adequately  by  the  armed  forces  and 
equipment  of  this  nation  of  nine  million  people  alone. 

Little  or  no  criticism  has  been  expressed  of  the  drastic 
revisions  of  British  defence  policy,  revisions  which  were  not 
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tew  years  are  of  crucial  importance  m  determining  the 
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committed  Asian  states  will  move  into  either  of  the  existing 
blocs  or  build  up  a  powerful  neutralist  counter-balSncing 
group.” 
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It  was  further  agreed  that  the  basic  problem  for 
Australia  was  how  to  make  a  substantial  increase  in  economic 
aid  for  Asia  without  endangering  the  stability  of  Australia’s 
own  economy.  The  real  danger  in  Asia,  it  was  considered, 
was  the  explosive  force  likely  to  be  generated  by  rising  dis¬ 
content  at  the  inability  of  Asian  governments  to  accelerate 
the  rate  of  national  development  or  to  raise  per  capita 
incomes.  On  these  points  the  conference  reached  a  con¬ 
clusion  which  set  out  the  problem  for  Australia  in  stark 
terms,  but  it  was  unable  to  provide  the  answer.  Its  words 
could  well  be  pondered  by  all  Western  statesmen.  It  said: 
“Given  the  magnitude  of  the  Asian  problem — the  size  of  its 
population  and  its  retarded  economic  development — this 
may  well  necessitate  a  concerted  attempt  at  the  international 
level  to  secure  a  greater  degree  of  equality  of  incomes  within 
and  as  between  countries.  The  inevitable  consequence  of 
this  would  be  a  reduction  of  Australia’s  present  high  living 
standards.  It  is  recognised  that  this  is  at  present  utopian, 
and  that  it  would  be  suicidal  for  any  political  party  to 
support  it* 


Second  Thoughts  on 
West  Irian 

From  Our  Australian  Correspondent 


Some  Australians  are  having  second  thoughts  about 
Dutch  retention  of  West  Irian  and  the  likely  results  to 
Australia  if  Holland  continues  to  resist  the  Indonesian  claim 
to  the  area.  These  thoughts  are  based  on  reasons  which 
differ  from  those  actuating  Dutch  traders  to  urge  in  Holland 
that  West  Irian  should  be  relinquished  in  the  cause  of 
intproved  Dutch  trade  and  relations  with  Indonesia,  but  the 
end  result  may  eventually  be  the  same. 

It  is  becoming  realised  more  widely  that  the  Dutch 
obstinacy  on  retaining  West  Irian  is  due  largely  to  Australian 
pressure.  Holland  has  shown  no  interest,  according  to  Lord 
Home,  British  Minister  of  Commonwealth  Relations,  in 
becoming  a  member  of  SEATO,  but  there  are  strong  grounds 
for  the  belief  that  pressure  by  SEATO  (including,  perhaps, 
even  the  United  States,  which  in  the  UN  has  always  abstained 
from  voting  on  the  West  Irian  question)  is  strengthening 
Dutch  determination  to  continue  the  expensive  occupancy  of 
the  area  by  the  Netherlands. 
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In  other  words,  for  reasons  which  have  never  beJ 
disclosed.  West  Irian  appears  to  be  considered  vital  to  1^ 
strategic  plans  of  SEATO  for  countering  communf 
aggression  or  advance  in  South-East  Asia.  If  this  is  so, 
plain  admission  by  Australia  might  be  better  than  seertei 
on  the  subject,  or  than  to  shelter  behind  talk  on  legal  ri^ 
and  the  welfare  of  the  Papuan  people.  It  might  lead  to  ij 
informed  debate,  now  impossible,  on  what  is  envisaged  a 
New  Guinea  and  Indonesia  in  the  event  of  either  a 
war  in  the  area  or  a  global  conflict.  It  could  also  induce 
Australian  Government  to  take  belated  cognisance  of  feel 
from  Indonesia  about  the  possibility  of  a  joint  pact  of  mui 
defence  and  assistance  against  aggression. 

Some  Australian  newspapers  have  devoted -consideral 
space  to  the  visit  of  the  Soviet  President,  Marshal  Voroshili 
to  Indonesia.  One  paper,  using  a  technique  familiar  el 
where,  used  the  headline,  “Voroshilov  A  Day  From  Darwia’, 
and  went  to  the  lengths  of  suggesting  that  Sukarno 
ordered  Indonesians  to  wear  ties  in  the  streets,  and  of  sa 
without  any  supporting  facts,  that  Sukarno  was  “I 
ground  rapidly’’.  These  tactics  may  be  swallowed  by 
Australians,  including  some  politicians,  but  in  general  thi 
is  growing  understanding  in  Australia  of  the  Indonesiii| 
position,  and  increasing  doubt  about  the  wisdom  or  the^ 
justice  of  the  Australian  Government’s  stand  on  West  Iriaal 
The  fact  that  Russia  and  the  nations  of  the  Afro-Asiaij 
group  support  the  Indonesian  claim  may  not  reassunj 
Australians,  but  it  does  not  increase  any  feeling  of  Australiatj 
security. 

There  has  been  little  publicity  for  the  United  State! 
decision  to  make  a  S15  million  loan  to  Indonesia,  or  for 
the  declaration  of  Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles  in  Canberra  thit 
there  was  no  indication  of  a  swing  to  communism  ia 
Indonesia.  There  has  been  some  editorial  criticism  of  the 
Sukarno  move  for  a  National  Council,  and  some  support  for 
a  government  to  be  led  by  the  former  Vice-President,  Dr. 
Hatta,  but  in  general  the  Australian  ignorance  both  of  the 
trends  of  Indonesian  politics  and  of  the  major  benefits  which 
could  flow  from  closer  Australian-Indonesian  defence, 
political,  trade  and  cultural  relationships  remains  undisturbed 

The  Australian  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Menzies,  whoM 
promised  visit  to  Indonesia  last  year  was  prevented  by  the 
Suez  crisis,  recently  returned  from  an  Asian  visit  without 
calling  at  Jakarta.  There  was  no  official  explanation,  but  it 
was  indicated  that  the  proclamation  of  martial  law  in  the 
Republic  made  such  a  visit  impolitic.  In  view  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Russian  delegation,  this  excuse  seems  untenable. 
Surely  it  would  be  better  for  Australia  and  the  other  westera 
nations  to  give  tangible  assurance  of  their  friendship  for 
Indonesia,  and  to  consent  to  study,  dispassionately,  the  West 
Irian  arguments  and  the  possible  effects  which  would  follow 
establishment  of  Indonesian  sovereignty.  It  would  not  be 
easy  for  Australia  to  retreat  from  her  earlier  attitude,  but  a 
move  by  Holland  might  pave  the  way  if  a  change  were  con¬ 
sidered  desirable. 

It  is  being  suggested  in  the  United  States  that  President 
Eisenhower  should  go  to  Indonesia.  This  may  be  desirable 
and  it  may  be  practicable.  It  would  certainly  be  easier,  and 
at  least  as  desirable,  for  Mr.  Menzies  to  go  there,  to  spend 
some  time  in  unhurried  and  intimate  discussions  with 
Indonesian  leaders,  and  to  show  that  Australia  pays  more' 
than  lip  service  to  the  maintenance  of  friendship  with  her 
nextdoor  neighbour.  Such  a  visit  is  overdue.  It  could  be 
of  the  utmost  value  and  importance  to  both  countries. 
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INDONESIA  WILL  BE  STRONG 


By  H,  C.  Taussig 


rHE  so-called  crisis  in  Indonesia  has  been  lasting  for 
such  a  long  time  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  crisis.  It 
is  a  state  of  affairs.  Yet  the  many  problems  faced  by 
tadonesia  appear  in  a  very  different  light  abroad  from  what 
faey,  in  fact,  are  inside  the  country. 

It  is  perfectly  true,  of  course,  that  Indonesia  has  been 
uffering  from  a  serious  malaise  for  a  few  years  now.  But 
t  is  a  case  of  acute  discomfort  of  an  otherwise  healthy  body, 
1  case  which  will  take  a  few  years  to  cure  and  which  will 
nve  that  great  nation  prosperous  and  powerful  in  the  end. 
[he  crux  of  the  problems  is  that  Indonesia  is  the  victim  of  a 
ricious  circle :  she  needs  outside  assistance  and  all  the  under- 
(anding  the  world  can  give  her  in  her  present  struggle,  to 
stablish  a  stable  government  and  a  sound  economy,  while 
K>  outside  help  is  forthcoming  as  long  as  her  intemal 
tdministrative  and  economic  conditions  are  not  settled  and 
nspire  greater  confidence  internationally. 

I  have  had  long  talks  with  leaders  like  the  then  Prime 
Minister  Ali  Sastroamidjojo,  Vice-President  Hatta,  Speaker 
of  the  As.sembly  Sartono  and  the  Secretaries-General  of 
»rious  political  parties.  They  impressed  me  as  sincere, 
lionest  and  able  leaders,  and  the  most  conspicuous  proof  of 
heir  honesty  of  purpose  and  devotion  to  their  country,  was 
their  frankness.  None  of  them  tried  to  glamorise  their  own 
role,  to  belittle  their  problems  to  minimise  the  difficulties  of 
the  country.  But  what  could  they  do?  The  Dutch  have  left 
their  former  colony  in  a  deplorable  state.  Indonesian 
participation  in  administration  was  negligible;  as  a  national 
contribution  Indonesia  was  asked  for  only  one  thing;  cheap 
labour.  Little  was  done  for  the  country’s  development  and 
it  was  deprived  of  the 
fruits  of  its  production. 

Education  was  grossly 
inadequate. 

Therefore,  Indo¬ 
nesia  had  to  begin  from 
scratch,  without  man¬ 
power,’  raw  materials, 
capital,  skill.  Nor  was 
there  any  experience  in 
modern  democratic 
participation  in  running 
the  country,  and  the 
various  shades  of 
political  opinion  have 
not  yet  achieved  the 
necessary  routine  of 
compromise  and 
manoeuvre  to  steady 
the  ship  of  state  tossed 
about  on  the  stormy 
>«  of  genesis. 

It  is  vital,  there¬ 
fore,  to  assess  the 
practical  position  of 
wponsible  politicians. 

The  problems  *  and 


difficulties  which  have  faced  the  Sastroamidjojo  cabinet  will 
face  every  possible  combination  of  future  cabinets  in 
Indonesia  for  a  number  of  years.  No  government  will  achieve 
miracles  over  ni^t.  Time  is  essential  to  consolidate  the  many 
different  demands  made  by  a  more  and  more  enlightened 
population  for  political  stability  and  economic  and  social 
progress. 

Indonesia  is  still  suffering  from  the  aftermath  of 
revolution  and  is  building  a  new  society  which  emerges  from 
the  centuries-long  fate  of  subjugation.  If  President  Sukarno, 
the  most  important  single  political  factor  in  the  country,  has 
taken  steps  to  revert  to  emergency  measures,  he  has  acted 
with  the  support  of  the  people.  His  measures  have  met  with 
strong  opposition  from  various  quarters,  as  many  deplore 
the  interruption  of  the  gradual  development  of  democratic 
parliamentary  practice  through  an  appointed  cabinet.  But 
the  new  cabinet  is  still  responsible  to  Parliament,  and  the 
President’s  compromise  seems  to  have  satisfied  many  leaden 
who  admit  that  the  situation  calls  for  the  same  clear  cut 
directives  as  does  any  emergency.  If  it  is  a  question  of 
saving  parliamentary  democracy  or  Indonesia,  no  Indonesian 
will  hesitate:  the  country  comes  first. 

This  fervent  patriotism  is  one  of  the  most  promising  and 
valuable  characteristics  of  modem  Indonesia.  Not  one  single 
person  1  talked  to,  whatever  his  complaints  against  this  or 
that,  lacked  this  quality  of  devotion  to  his  country.  •  This  united 
desire  of  all  sections  of  the  population  to  see  a  strong  and 
morally  sound  leadership  at  the  helm  of  affairs,  was  especially 
visible  during  the  military  actions  in  Sumatra.  While  the 
world  spoke  of  “coups  d’etat’’,  “revolts”  and  “uprisings”,  these 
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military  leaders  never  for  once  attempted  t»  seize  power  for 
themselves,  never  attempted  to  split  the  country.  All  they 
asked  for,  and  with  considerable  popular  support,  was  a 
more  efficient  system  for  the  running  of  this  country  of  3,000 
islands. 

Indonesia  is  now  witnessing  a  regrouping  of  forces.  The 
younger  generation  is  making  itself  felt  in  every  party,  office 
or  business  firm,  in  the  army  and  the  police,  lliey  stand  for 


cutting  out  corruption  and  a  firm  regeneration  of  the  sH 
apparatus.  It  is  almost  certain  that  they  will  suppa 
President  Sukarno’s  new,  temporary  experiment.  In 
case,  they  will  give  it  a  chagce.  And  so  should  the  outai  ^  * 
world.  For  Indonesia,  with  her  natural  riches,  big  ai 
intelligent  population  and  ingrained  culture,  is  destined  i 
play  an  important  part  .in  world  affairs  in  the  yean  t  ^ 
come.  ' 

feel 


Developments  in  Indonesia 

From  a  Special  Correspondent  in  Jakarta 


IT  must  be  said  immediately  that  life  in  Jakarta,  indeed 
throughout  Indonesia,  is  quite  normal,  in  spite  of  the 
State  of  Emergency  declared  recently  by  the  President. 
Normal  life,  of  course,  is  not  necessarily  the  same  as  quiet 
life.  Particularly  in  West  Java,  the  Darul  Islam  continues 
its  career  of  murder,  plunder  and  fire.  On  the  other  hand, 
several  of  the  gangs  in  various  places  —  especially  East 
Indonesia  —  have  given  themselves  up  in  recent  weeks.  It 
is  generally  believed  that  one  of  the  many  reasons  for  this 
is  a  sense  that  the  Republic  itself  is  in  danger  and  needs 
support. 

Any  conscientious  reader  of  the  foreign  press  must  have, 
the  same  belief.  Those  of  us  here  who  see  British,  American 
and  French  newspapers  often  wonder  whether  the  reports 
are  really  about  this  country.  Could  they  perhaps  mean 
Indo-China?  We  see  a  Through  the  Looking  Glass  world, 
from  which  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  again  to  the  realities  of  life 
here.  Generous  Indonesians  point  out  that  the  correspon¬ 
dents  know  .none  of  the  languages  in  the  country,  and  cannot 
be  expected  to  understand  the  deep  social  and  cultural 
currents  which  are  exerting  such  a  powerful  effect. 

The  historian  rather  than  the  journalist,  the  political 
scientist  rather  than  the  reporter,  are  much  more  able  to 
appreciate  what  is  happening.  Indeed,  the  heaping  up  of 
masses  of  details  can  actually  obscure  the  picture. 

Basically,  Indonesia  is  searching  for  a  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  viable  in  the  modern  world,  flexible  in  the  future,  but 
firmly  rooted  in  the  society  and  culture  of  the  nation.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  anything  imported  will  fit  this 
bill.  In  fact,  the  system  followed  for  the  first  eleven  years 
of  the  Republic’s  life  has  broken  down ;  that  was  imported 
from  Europe,  and  led  to  a  constant  series  of  weak  coalitions 
based  on  shifting  Parliamentary  support,  and  usually  formed 
by  a  species  of  more  or  less  skilful  inter-party  horse-trading. 
At  the  first  national  crisis,  caused  by  regional  pressures  for 
greater  autonomy,  the  system  broke  down.  The  more 
realistic  politicians  are  now  giving  much  thought  to  ways 
of  decreasing  the  vast  number  of  parties  (often  just  one  man 
and  his  brother)  which  contest  elections.  It  is  likely  that  the 
next  elections  will  see  either  a  system  of  deposits,  as  in 
Britain,  or  the  refusal  to  accept  parties  without  a  reasonable 
electoral  backing,  as  in  India. 

President  Sukarno’s  proposal  to  reorganise  the  method 
of  government  has  created  world-wide  interest,  and  it  is 
usually  interpreted  as  “bringing  communists  into  the 
government.”  True,  it  would  have  that  effect,  but  such  a 
description  is  as  incomplete  as  saying  that  a  motor  car  is  a. 
device  for  burning  petrol !  Whatever  may  be  said  of 
President  Sukarno,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  knows  the 
Indonesian  people.  He  is  aware  that  the  imposition  of  any 


form  of  government  foreign  to  a  people  causes  friction 
Therefore  he  has  suggested  a  form  of  government  which  i 
completely  democratic,  and  which  is  a  natural  extension  t 
already  existing  and  deep-rooted  Indonesian  practice.  Thi 
government  would  be  based  on  parliamentary  methods,  { 
would  be  democratic  by  any  of  the  definitions  accepted  i 
the  West,  it  would  meet  the  demands  of  the  regions,  u 
would  make  government  apparently  and  genuinely  mor  ® 
approachable  by  the  mass  of  people. 

These  are  surely  worthy  aims,  and  if  the  cold-«i  ^ 
mentality  could  be  overcome,  especially  by  the  rabid  ant  ^ 
communists,  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  a  much  greah  . 
governmental  stability.  ^ 

This  concept  is  based  upon  three  nation-wide,  deeplj  Q 
rooted,  age-old  and  powerful  social  phenomena.  The  fin 
is  gotong  royong,  or  mutual  cooperation  for  agreed  an 
mutually  beneficial  aims.  The  other  two  are  mushawan 
and  mupakat,  which  together  mean  talking  out  any  probla 
until  an  agreed  solution  is  reached  which  neither  spiritual 
nor  materially  hurts  anyone.  Before  deriding  these,  considt 
for  a  moment  that  the  Asian  African  Conference,  under  A 
presidency  of  Ali  Sastroamidjojo,  was  run  on  those  lino 
It  was  certainly  not  unsuccessful,  and  it  produced  a  resolutii  r 
which,  after  two  years,  is  still  a  most  powerful  factor  i  J 
Asian  affairs,  and  which  could  be  accepted  by  Gen.  Romii 
and  Chou  En-lai.  Incidentally,  a  man  wanting  to  build  i  d 
house,  or  a  village  wanting  to  build  an  irrigation  canal,  li  e 
gotong  royong  does  not  enquire  into  the  politics  or  religiq  « 
of  the  helpers.  1 

In  practice,  a  government  based  on  these  ideas  wool  ^ 
contain  as  wide  a  selection  of  the  political  currents  in  t  f 
country  as  possible,  including,  of  course,  the  communiil  '' 
In  accordance' with  its  gotong  royong  mandate,  the  Cabal  * 
would  strive  to  function  as  a  unity  towards  the  agreed  aa  ^ 
mutually  beneflcial  end  of  national  progress.  Under  the  socii 
pressure  generated  inside  and  outside  the  government,  i 
would  be  extraordinarily  difficult  for  a‘  minister  to  step  oA 
side  the  gotong  royong  concept.  Certainly  he  himself  »> 
his  party,  would  be  heavily  stigmatised  if  that  happened.  I 
just  the  same  way,  any  villager  who  refuses  to  take  parti 
gotong  royong  faces  great  social  pressures. 

The  second  factor  in  President  Sukarno’s  concept  is  tk 
formation  of  a  national  council,  consisting  of  the  varioi 
functional  groups  in  society.  The  Army,  youth,  woma 
students  etc.,  are  to  be  represented  on  this  council,  whoi 
purpose  is  to  advise  the  Cabinet.  The  idea  is  that  the  nAtioa 
council  members  should  not  be  delegates  from  their  group 
but  representatives  of  them  and  of  the  nation,  and  tb 
unanimous  advice  tendered  by  the  council  to  the  Cabio 
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Aould  be  free  from  political  bias. 

There  are  many  loose  ends  in  this  plan;  the  inter- 
iriitionship  of  Parliament,  Cabinet  and  council,  the  method 
of  appointment  to  the  council,  the  constitutional  position,  all 
■list  be  clarified.  Nevertheless,  the  most  hopeful  thing  is 
that  new  thought  is  being  carried  into  practice.  Whatever  its 
(OQititutional  and  theoretical  aspects,  the  fact  is  that  it  has 
already  revived  political  life  in  the  sense  that  there  is  a  new 
f^ng  of  urgency.  The  old  drifting  has  stopped. 

There  is  also  a  considerable  new  realism.  The  President, 
for  example,  has  made  a  strong  attack  on  the  bureaucratic 
methods  which  have  for  so  long  stifled  goverment,  and 
particularly  the  relations  with  the  provinces.  This  is  a 
problem  of  lack  of  experience  and  of  the  colonial  heritage, 
it  will  not  be  solved  easily,  but  at  least  a  determined  start 
can  be  made.  The  political  maturity  shown  in  the  results  of 
the  recent  Army  Commanders  and  Military  Governors  con- 
fdence  is  most  impressive.  In  particular,  it  was  recognised 
that  the  mythical  and  almost  mystical  Dwi-tunggal 
(duumvirate)  of  Sukamo-Hatta  is  ended,  but  it  requested 
cooperation  between  the'  two.  This  conference  further 
ilustrated  the  powerful  role  of  the  Army  in  government.  It 
condemned  the  membership  of  civil  servants  in  political 
parties.  This  is  perhaps  a  council  of  perfection  in  all 
countries ;  in  Indonesia  it  would  virtually  mean  the  end  of 
effective  political  organisation,  since  such  organisation 
demands  education,  and  the  educated  minority  is  over¬ 
whelmingly  involved  in  government.  Interestingly,  too,  even 
Cabinet  Ministers  were  barred  from  the  conference.’ 


The  new  Government  of  the  universally  respected  Mr. 
Djuanda  probably  lias  as  much  parliamentary  support  as  any 
Cabinet  could  have.  However,  there  are  other  criteria  for 
stability.  After  all,  when  Ali  Sastroamidjojo  returned  his 
mandate,  he  still  commanded  a  reasonable  parliamentary 
majority.  The  new  Government  contains  many  new  faces; 
it  was  formed  by  the  President;  its  programme  is  simple; 
it  recognises  that  the  existing  pattern  of  democracy  has  not 
yet  produced  the  results  demanded.  The  situation  is  by  no 
means  one  for  pessimism,  although  it  does  demand  great 
watchfulness. 

Perhaps  there  are  two  main  dangers.  The  first  is  the 
economic  position.  Gold  cover  is  down  to  15  percent  instead 
of  the  statutory  20  percent,  and  the  budget  de&it  is  frighten¬ 
ing.  Stem  and  austere  measures  must  be  taken  to  remedy 
this,  and  it  may  be  that  the  new  Minister  of  Finance,  Sutikno 
Slamet,  a  director  of  the  World  Bank,  is  the  man  for  this 
Crippsian  operation.  Secondly,  the  activities  of  the  political 
parties,  and  especially  their  tendency  to  oppose  for  the  sake 
of  opposition,  has  led  to  a  growing  aversion  from  party 
politics.  This  can  be  dangerous,  unless  the  parties  come  to 
their  senses.  One  result  is  expected  to  be  increased  communist 
votes  at  the  municipal  and  regional  elections. 

Basically,  what  is  happening  is  not  an  attack  on 
democracy,  nor  an  attempt  to  impose  a  “guided  democracy” 
—  whatever  that  might  be.  Attempts  are  being  made  to 
correct  the  mistakes  of'  the  past  and  to  create  a  democracy 
which  genuinely  comes  from  Indonesian  roots,  and  is  not  the 
half-assimilated  product  of  political  theories. 


Higher  Education  in  Indonesia 


By  R.  Moerdotco 


The  purpose  to  which  a  university  education  is  put  differs 
in  an  independent  country  from  that  in  a  dependent  one 
or  in  a  colony.  This  was  at  any  rate  true  in  Indonesia 
(hiring  the  Dutch  colonial  period.  No  higher  education 
existed  in  Indonesia  before  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century 
when  more  enlightened  policies  began  to  prevail  in  Holland. 
Then  the  “ethi<»l  policy”  was  inaugurated  and  the  Dutch 
b^n  to  establish  institutions  for  higher  education.  But 
Indonesians  felt  that  this  was  merely  a  way  to  provide  train¬ 
ing  for  cheaper  officials  and  technicians  in  the  colonial 
administration,  and  that  the  Dutch  looked  upon  university 
Gaining  for  Indonesians  as  purely  vocational. 

In  1920,  a  Faculty  of  Engineering  was  established  in 
Bandung,  and  in  1924,  this  was  followed  by  a  Faculty  of  Law, 
while  in  1927,  the  Facility  of  Medicine  was  founded.  Statistics 
far  1936  show  that  there  were  375  Engineering  students,  543 
Law  students  and  168  Medical  students  making  a  total  of 
1,086  students  reading  for  degrees  at  that  time. 

The  curriculum  of  the  sch(x>ls  was  m(xlelled  on  the 
higher  education  provided  in  Holland,  but  standards  were 
much  higher  in  Indonesia,  so  much  so,  that  Indonesian 
students  who  had  failed  in  their  own  country  went  to  Holland 
to  pass  the  Final  examinations  there. 


Dr.  Moerdowo  is  Cultural  Attache  at  the  Indonesian  Embassy  in 
London. 


Although  Indonesia  was  an  agricultural  country,  there 
was  not,  at  this  time,  any  agricriltural  faculty  attached  to 
the  university,  but  there  were  agricultural  colleges  and  a 
college  of  veterinary  science  which  gave  training  for  those 
who  would  (Kcupy  middle  rank  appointments.  Students 
wishing  to  obtain  a  degree  in  agriculture  and  forestry  were 
obliged  to  go  to  Wageningen  in  Holland. 

The  teaching  of  art  was  also  neglected  despite  the  ex¬ 
istence  in  Indonesia  of  many  cultural  centres  with  flourishing 
traditions  of  art  and  crafts. 

Before  the  Japanese  invasion,  the  Dutch  opened  ,a 
Faculty  of  Agriculture  and  a  Faculty  of  Literature,  but  with 
the  fall  of  Djakarta,  the  Japanese^  closed  all  the  institutions 
for  higher  education. 

In  April,  1943,  the  Medical  Faculty  was  reopened  and  a 
year  later,  work  was  resumed  at  the  Technical  Faculty. 

During  the  Dutch  period  of  higher  education,  students 
were  separated  into  various  groups  and  unions.  Those  who 
were  close  to  the  Dutch  by  reason  of  social  status  joined  the 
Studenten  Corps,  while  those  with  nationalist  sympathies 
formed  the  Unitas  Studiosurum  Indonesiensis  and  the  P.P.PJ. 
(Society  for  Indonesian  students).  The  Chinese  student  body 
formed  its  own  union  as  did  the  Catholics  and  other 
Christian  students. 

Although  higher  education  in, Indonesia  was  based  on 
Dutch  ideas,  the  Indonesian  students  who  followed  the- 
courses  became  the  'nucleus  of  the  Indonesian  independence 
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opened  in  Sumatra.  In  Makassar,  the  Economics  and  L« 
Faculties  were  re-opened  and  these  became  part  of  % 
Hasanudin  University. 

To  foreign  eyes,  the  establishment  of  so  mai 
universities  must  seem  ridiculous,  for  how  could  Indonoi 
provide  an  adequate  teaching  staff  and  sufficient  materij 
and  accommodation.  But  the  whole  of  the  Indonnil 
educational  policy  must  be  judged  against  the  background  t 
the  sociopsychological  conditions  prevailing  in  the  new- 
Republic.  In  the  course  of  time,  this  new  higher  educatioi 
system,  at  present  so  broadly  based,  will  develop  more 
and  make  a  real  contribution  to  the  reconstruction  of  f 
country. 

The  universities  in  Indonesia  are  inseparable  from  A 
community  and  must  act  as  guides  for  the  reconstruction! 
the  country.  They  must  take  their  proper  share  in  nation 
reconstruction  by  providing  training 'for  scientists,  specialii 
and  technicians  who  are  needed  to  fill  the  responsible  technia 
and  scientific  posts  in  the  scheme  for  national  reconst  ructiof 
The  shortage  of  able  technicians  is  one  of  the  major  probla 
of  the  country,  for  every  branch  of  the  administration  is  i 
need  of  trained  men.  Many  more  doctors  *  are  needed  I 
improve  standards  of  health  and  hygiene ;  men  are  need# 
for  industry  and  transport  and  economists  are  necessary  I 
help  in  balanced  planning.  There  is  a  need  for  agriculturalil 
to  investigate  the  problems  of  changing  over  to  a  mode# 
agricultural  system.  In  short,  there  is  no  part  of  the  modo 
state  system  which  is  not  in  need  of  trained  workers.  Iti 
essential  therefore,  that  the  curriculum  of  the  universitii 
should  be  related  to  the  needs  of  the  community.  Ti 
universities,  above  all,  must  help  to  train  the  leaders  of  tl 
nation. 

The  administration  of  the  universities  presents  maa 
difficulties.  One  of  the  most  important  is  concerned  with  It 
language  of  instruction.  Bahasa  Indonesia  as  the  language l 
unity  naturally  takes  first  place,  but  this  creates  problem 
Not  all  lectures  can  be  in  Indonesian  for  there  are  a  numt# 
of  foreign,  lecturers  who  have  not  yet  achieved  sufficiai 
command  of  it.  Some  lectures  are  therefore  given  in  Engli 
but  many  of  the  secondary  school  pupils  coming  up  to  Ik 
university  have  not  yet  reached  a  sufficiently  high  standui 
in  English  or  other  foreign  languages  to  follow  the  lectunj 
properly.  The  same  difficulties  arise  over  foreign  textbookll 

The  universities  aim  in  the  long  run  to  be  staffed  entirdl 
by  Indonesian  lecturers.  Young  Indonesian  graduates  aii 
being  trained  in  every  branch  of  the  arts  and  sciences  M 
assistants. 

The  provision  of  textbooks  presents  a  problem  to  th 
universities.  Many  of  the  textbooks  are  written  in  a  foreig 
language.  The  study  of  Adat  law  (customary  law)  fa 
example,  is  made  from  Dutch  records.  The  universities  af 
anxious  to  issue  textbooks  in  the  Indonesian  language.  Hi 
actual  structure  of  studies  is  also  to  be  changed.  Present  l>i 
practice  is  based  on  Dutch  law  procedure,  but  this  i 
changing  to  a  national  law  practice  and  becoming  mat 
“Indonesia-centric”.  The  study  of  economics  is  also  changii 
to  suit  the  economic  system  of  Indonesia,  although  naturall 
the  study  is  made  within  the  framework  of  world  economid 
The  study  of  the  history  and  cultures  of  neighbouring  Asiak 
countries  is  also  being  encouraged. 


The  entrance  of  Gadjah  Mada  University  in  Djogjakarta,  housed 
in  the  Sultan's  palace 


movement.  During  the  Japanese  occupation,  the  movement 
continued  to  attract  new  followers  and  it  was  the  student 
body  which  helped  to  ignite  revolution  at  the  time  of  the 
Proclamation  of  Independence  in  1945. 

After  the  allied  landings  in  1945  and  the  return  of  the 
Dutch  forces,  conditions  for  study  in  the  higher  institutions 
rapidly  deteriorated.  Lectures  and  laboratory  practice  became 
impossible  while  fighting  continued  in  the  streets.  Eventually 
the  Medical  Faculty  was  moved  to  the  interior — to  Solo 
and  Klaten.  In  March,  1946,  a  pre-clinical  institute  was 
established  in  Klaten  while  clinical  practice  was  continued  in 
Solo.  That  same  year,  a  Technical  Faculty  was  established 
in  Djogja  and  a  private  Faculty  of  Law  and  Literature  was 
established,  sponsored  by  graduates  and  progressive  leaders  in 
Middle  Java.  Meanwhile,  the  revolution  continued  in  the 
towns  and  villages.  The  Dutch  forces  occupied  the  capital 
and  Bandung  and  set  up  Faculties  once  more,  udder  the 
Federal  Administration.  The  interior,  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  Republic,  continued  to  have  its  Republican  higher  educa¬ 
tion  system,  but  when  the  Dutch  launched  their  attack  on 
Djogja  and  Solo,  the  Faculties  were  again  closed  and  the 
students  fled  to  the  country  to  set  up  First  Aid  Posts  and 
join  in  the  guerrilla  warfare. 

In  1949,  the  Round  Table  Conference  at  the  Hague 
brought  hostilities  to  an  end  and  the  students  returned  to 
Djogja,  Djakarta  and  Bandung. 

In  Djogja,  the  private  University  of  Gadjah  Mada  was 
founded.  The  Sultan  of  Djogja  proved  most  helpful  in  find¬ 
ing  accommodation  for  lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The 
Residence  of  the  Crown  Prince,  a  private  palace,  was  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  University.  In  December,  1949,  the 
University  came  under  the  control  of  the  State  and  Faculties 
of  Medicine,  Dentistry,  Pharmacy,  Agriculture,  Veterinary 
Science,  Technology,  Political  Science,  Law  and  Literature 
were  established. 

Higher  education  in  Djakarta  was  continued  at  the 
University  of  Indonesia,  which  has  a  Faculty  of  Medicine,  a 
Faculty  of  Law  and  Literature,  both  in  Djakarta,  and  a 
Faculty  of  Technology  in  Bandung  and  Faculties  of 
Agriculture  and  Veterinary  Science  at  Bogor. 

Erlangga  University  has  been  opened  in  Surabaya 
(November  1st,  1954)  while  another  new  university  was  also 


*  Indonesia  at  present  has  only  1  doctor  for  35,000  of  her  pop# 
lation.  The  ratio  for  western  Europe  is  1 : 1,000;  for  India  1 : 7,000 
for  Burma,  Ceylon  1 : 8,000. — Ed. 
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The  universities  are  already  engaged  on  research  into 
4ie  problems  facing  the  country  and  making  good  their  claims 
to  Ik  of  importance  to  the  State. 

.  An  Institute  of  Social  Studies  has  been  established  and 
Mit  is  going  ahead  on  transmigration  and  urbanisation  and 
^  problems  which  arise.  A  students’  enquiry  has  been 
ctrried  out  on  living  conditions  and  accommodation.  An 
^tute  for  the  study  of  customary  law  has  been  set  up  and 
It  the  Gadjah  Mada  University,  the  Institute  of  Social 
Research  has  been  established.  This  Institute  is  carrying  out 
a  survey  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Djojodigoeno  and  Prof. 
Jaspan  into  the  effects  of  Adat  law.  It  is  also  making  a 
survey  of  cultural  activities  in  Central  Bali  and  in  North 
Sumatra.  Tape  recordings  are  being  made  of  music  in  the 
kefions  and  information  is  being  gathered  on  handicrafts,  the 
visual  arts  and  dances  among  the  Batak  Karo  in  North 
Sumatra  and  the  Bali  Aga  in  Central  Bali.  The  field  work  is 
being  carried  out  by  the  students  of  the  University.  The 
Institute  hopes  to  publish  monographs  on  its  work  in  the 
course  of  time. 

The  Gadjah  Mada  University  has  also  done  considerable 
research  into  the  properties  of  Boehmeria  Nivea  and  its  use 
as  material  for  clothing.  The  Faculty  of  Agriculture  has 
made  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  padi  (rice)  cultivation 
and  has  suggested  ways  of  improving  the  cultivation  of 
Virginia  tobacco.  Prof.  Dr.  Notonagoro  has  begun  a  survey 
of  the  agricultural  system  to  assist  national  planning. 

The  problems  of  rapid  industrialisation  are  being  studied 
and  a  seminar  sponsored  by  UNESCO  and  Gadjah  Mada 
University  was  held  in  Djogja  from  June  25  to  June  30,  1956 
to  discuss  the  impact  of  western  civilisation  on  the  traditional 
cultures  of  Indonesia. 

The  universities  have  had  to  face  material  difficulties 
lince  their  inception.  The  damage  done  during  the  revolution 
has  to  be  made  good,  indeed  many  universities  have  had  to 
start  again  from  scratch.  The  Gadjah  Mada  University  is 
still  housed  in  the  Palace  of  the  Sultan  of  Djogjakarta,  but 
progress  has  been  made.  The  teaching  hospital  was  finished 
in, May,  19SS,  and  the  Microbiological  laboratory  was  opened 
in  July,  1955.  . 

Student  hostels  are  still  needed,  for  thousands  of  students 
Uf  pouring  into  the  universities  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  University  of  Indonesia  in  Djakarta  has  now  two  hostels 
which  can  accommodate  400  students.  A  hostel  for  300  male 
students  has  been  built  in  Djogjakarta.  Known  as  the 
"Asrama  Darma  Putra”,  the  hostel  was  opened  in  1954  and 
in  the  same  year,  a  hostel  for  female  students,  the 
“Retnaningsin”  was  opened  and  houses  100  students.  But 
these  are  obviously  inadequate.  In  Djakarta,  for  example, 
only  8  percent  of  the  students  can  be  housed  in  hostels ;  47 
percent  are  boarded  out  with  families ;  39  percent  stay  with 
titeir  own  parents  and  6  percent,  mostly  married  students, 
have  set  up  their  own  households. 

Costs  for  students  are  relatively  high.  University  fees 
amount  to  240  rupiah  a  year  (£8),  but  with  maintenance  the 
•tudents  need  6,000  rupiah  (£200),  for  accommodation  costs 
about  350  rupiah  a  month  or  £120  a  year  approximately.. 
When  this  is  compared  with  the  average  salary  of  an  official 
(about  500  rupiah  a  month)  it  is  obvious  that  the  middle 
class  worker  hnds  it  difficult  to  send  his  children  through 
university. 

The  Government  offers  scholarships  and  cheaper  hostel 
accommodation,  but  most  students  work  part  time  to  help 
k)  pay  their  expenses.  Students  are  employed  in  offices  and 


ss 

as  teachers  in  secondary  schools  and  their  labour  is  sorely 
needed  even  tliough  they  are  not  as  yet  fully  trained.  Most 
students  attend  lectures  in  the  morning  and  work  in  the 
afternoon  or  evening. 

Books  are  very  expensive,  as  most  are  imported.  Very 
few  students  are  able  to  buy  their  own  books  and  university 
libraries  are  not  yet  large  enough  to  meet  the  demands. 
UNESCO,  WHO,  FOA,  the  China  Medical  Board  and  the 
World  University  Service  have  given  a  great  deal  of  help  by 
donating  books  as  well  as  laboratory  equipment. 

Students  Health  Centres  have  b^  organised  in  the 
University  cities  by  student  organisations  and  by  the  younger 
members  of  the  medical  staff  of  the  teaching  hospitals. 
Students  can  get  free  medical  treatment  auid  X-Ray  examina¬ 
tions.  A  sanatorium  for  students  suffering  from  tuberculosis 
has  been  set  up  in  Tjisarua  and  funds  are  being  raised  to 
build  a  convalescent  home  for  students  up  in  the  hill  near 
Djogjakarta  at  Kaliurang. 

Side  by  side  with  the  State  Universities  of  Gadjah  Mada, 
the  University  of  Indonesia,  Erlangga,  Hasanudin  and  the 
University  of  Sumatra,  there  exist  a  number  of  private 
universities.  There  is  the  Merdeka  University  in  Bandung. 
Krisnadwipajana  University,  the  National  University  in 
Djakarta,  the  Christian  University  in  Djakarta,  the  Pantjasila 
University  in  Padang  and  the  Pinasean  University  in  Tondano 
(Celebes). 

Other  institutions  provide  training  on  a  high  academic 
level.  These  are  the  Academy  of  Physical  Education  in 
Djogjakarta,  the  Academy  of  Plastic  Arts  in  Djogjakarta  and 
in  Bandung,  the  Academy  of  Foreign  Service  in  Djakarta, 
the  Police  Academy  in  Djakarta,  the  Academy  of  Journalism 
in  Djakarta,  the  Academy  of  Music  in  Djogjakarta  and  the 
Conservatory  of  Traditional  Music  in  Solo. 

In  spite  of  all  the  difficulties,  hi^er  education  in 
Indonesia  is  going  ahead  well  and  adhering  to  the  aims 
defined  by  Prof.  Sardjito.  He  envisages  higher  education  as 
ensuring  that  the  student  has  an  all  round  education  as  a 
human  being,  that  he  is  educated  morally  and  that  his 
charactei^'is  fully  developed  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  serve 
the  community.  Prof.  Sardjito  considers  the  universities 
should  help  in  the  advancement  of  science  and  community 
life  and  that  they  should  seek  to  improve  the  moral  and 
ethical  values  held  by  the  community  and  that  they  should 
accept  proper  respmnsibility  in  the  nation  and  the  world. 

INDONESIAN 

EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS 


Schools 

Teachers 

Pupils 

1940  . 

18.091 

40,583 

2,021,990 

1956  . 

30,231 

143,864 

6,908,968 

%  increase  . 

67.1 

254.5 

241.8 

JUNIOR 

SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS 

1940  . 

114 

884 

21,875 

1956  . 

1,655 

21,471 

430376 

%  increase  . 

1353.5 

2261.3 

1846.7 

SENIOR 

SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS 

1940 

27 

600 

4,362- 

1956  . 

268 

6,397 

68,765 

%  increase . 

892.5 

966 

1476.7 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  ACADEMIES 

Institutions 

Lecturers 

Students 

1940  . 

5 

149 

1393 

1956  . 

40 

1,920 

23.357 

inqrwaw  ...  .  ..  - 

700 

1188.6  • 

1279.5 

INDONESIA,  while  slowly  absorbing 
western  amenities,  is  still,  in  essence, 
dominated  by  an  unspoiled,  rural 
atmosphere  in  the  shadow  of  the 
remnants  of  a  glorious  cultural  heritage. 
Djokjakarta,  with  the  splendid  palace  of 
its~Sultans  (top  left)  and  its  peaceful 
main  street  (above)  is  perhaps  more 
typical  of  the  real  Indonesia  than 
Djakarta’s  sprawling  activity.  Though 
even  here  “old  Batavia”,  with  its  old 
Dutch  bridge  (top)  conveys  a  romantic 
reminiscence  of  the  past. 

But  the  true,  even  pulse  of  Indonesian 
life  can  best  be  seen  in  country  markets 
like  the  one  on  Bali  island  depicted  here 
(left),  in  quiet  Javanese  streets  where 
beautifully  decorated  bullock  carts 
rumble  slowly  along  (right  page),  on 
shady  verandahs  of  Djokja’s  skilful  batik 
makers  (bottom  left)  and  in  the  friendly 
hustle  of  towns  like  Bandung.  The 
picture  (bottom  right)  shows  a  busy 
Bandung  street  in  front  of  the  “Merdeka” 
Building,  seat  of  the  Bandung  Conference 
and  now  of  Indonesia’s  Constituent 
Assembly. 

The  most  outstanding  of  Indonesia’s 
historic  monuments  of  art,  is  Borobudur 


Vr^  ' 


This  enormous  Buddhisi  temple  stands  in  Central  Java  on  a 
plateau  overlooking  green  fields,  jungles  and  volcanoes.  It  is  a 
stupa  of  magnificent  architectural  conception  and  combines  in  its 
decorative  elements  both  Hindu  and  local  Irulonesian  artistic 
traditions.  Its  superb  wall  reliefs  (Utp  and  bottom)  depict  the  life 
of  Buadha.  • 

(Pictures  by  H.  C.  Tautsir) 
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Chinese  Art  in  Israel 

A  travelling  exhibition  organised  by  Unesco  entitle! 
“2,000  Years  of  Chinese  Art”  toured  various  parts  of  Israi 
recently.  It  is  estimated  that  about  53,000  people  visitai 
the  exhibition.  It  consisted  of  a  collection  of  reproduction 
illustrating  the  more  important  stages  in  the  development  o( 
Chinese  art  over  the  past  2,000  years.  j 

At  a  small  rural  settlement  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  J 
the  north  of  the  country,  the  exhibition  excited  particufl 
interest  because  the  local  museum  possesses  a  permamfl 
collection  of  Chinese  art.  ^ 

Russian-Hindi  Dictionary  || 

A  group  of  Hindu  experts  in  Leningrad  have  complelH 
the  first  ever  Russian-Hindi  dictionary.  It  comprises  mofl 
than  30,000  words.*  1 

Family  Planning  in  Japan 

The  Japanese  Government  is  to  provide  72  million  yen ' 
(about  £72,000)  in  the  present  fiscal  year  for  family  plannini. 
Local  governments  will  provide  more  money  and  it  is 
estimated  that  a  total  of  180  million  yen  (£180,000)  will 
eventually  be  spent  in  Japan  for  this  purpose.  In  the  five 
years  since  family  planning  became  a  part  of  Japan’s  national 
policy  its  effective  implementation  is  said  to  be  about  35 
percent,  and  the  upward  trend  of  induced  abortion  seems 
gradually  to  be  slowing  down. 

British  Statues  in  India 

The  Indian  Government  intends  progressively  to  remove 
statues  of  the  British  period  in  India.  It  will  be  done  in  i 
way  that  will  not  create  bad  feeling.  In  giving  this  news  to 
the  Indian  Parliament  Mr.  Nehru  said  the  statues  fall  into 
three  categories,  the  historic,  the  artistic,  and  the  frankly 
offensive.  Some  had  already  been  taken  down,  and  those  of 
historic  or  artistic  value  would  be  placed  in  museums ;  as  to 
the  rest,  Mr.  Nehru  said,  anybody  was  welcome  to  them. 

Ancient  Church  in  India 

Some  ruins  that  have  been  unearthed  at  Nilackal,  io 
central  Travancore,  South  India,  are  thought  to  be  of  a 
1,9(X)  year  old  church,  one  of  seven  built  by  the  Apostle  St 
Thomas  in  Malabar.  The  discovery  was  made  during  woit 
on  a  river  valley  project  in  a  tropical  forest  area.  Ruins  of 


President  Sukarno  of  Indonesia  is  shown  here  in  informal  dis¬ 
cussion  with  Premier  Chu  En-lai  of  China  during  his  stay  in  that 
country  last  autumn.  This  visit  was  of  the  most  far-reaching 
consequence  for  Indonesia,  as  the  success  of  China’s  reconstruction 
convinced  President  Sukarno  that  the  political  pattern  of  his 
country  had  to  he  revised  to  achieve  political  and  economic 
.stability  in  his  country  (Picture  by  H.  C.  Taussig) 
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was  being  taken  under  the  1954  mutual  defence  treaty 
between  the  two  countries. 

Uranium  for  Japan 

The  United  States  and  Japan  have  agreed  on  terms  of  i 
second  lease  of  contained  U235  for  use  in  research  reacton 
The  agreement  is  for  four  kilogrammes  of  contained  U235 
enriched  to  20  percent  for  use  in  a  CP-5  type  Japanese 
reactor. 
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CHANGING  CONDITIONS 


Western  Enterprise  in  Indonesia  and  Malaya  by 

G.  C  Allen  and  Audrey  G.  Donnithorne  (George 

Allen  and  Unwin,  25s.) 

If  ever  the  concept  of  colonialism  needed  an  apology,  this 
book  provides  it.  This  brilliant  survey  shows  vividly  the 
material  and  moral  advantages  that  both  Indonesia  and 
Malaya  have  received  from  the  direct  rule  of  the  West. 
The  enormous  strides  made  by  these  countries  are  due  to 
the  two  great  factors  that  always  followed  western  rule: 
law  and  order  on  the  one  hand  and  business  and  political 
organisation  on  the  other.  Once  we  agree  that  one  of  the 
functions  of  government  is  to  obtain  a  high  standard  of  life 
for  the  people,  the  western  way  of  life  must  be  adopted. 
If  we  think  that  life  is  better  if  it  is  spent  sunning  ourselves 
under  a  palm  tree  or  in  dying  in  swamp  or  jungle,  then,  of 
course  ,  .  .  The  progress  made  by  the  West  is  not  due  to 
any  innate  superiority  of  the  white  races  as  such.  It  is 
attributable  simply  to  their  skill  in  coordinating  the  various 
factors  of  production  in  such  a  way  as  to  use  them  to  the 
best  advantage  in  any  given  situation.  These  skills  cannot 


come  to  fruition  except  in  the  right  atn^osphere  of  law  m 
order,  and  we  see  them  unfold  in  the  hands  of  the  m«| 
organisations  mentioned  by  name  in  this  book.  These  mq 
chants  and  agency  houses,  plantation  firms,  mining  conoeqi 
oil  companies,  shipping  lines,  and  banks  represent  the  invqj 
ment  of  vast  capital  sums',  an  immense  fund  of  experieii 
and  technical  skill  that  were  far  beyond  the  unaided  men 
of  either  country.  We  should  not  leave  out  of  account  4 
well-known  Chinese  enterprises  that  took  part  in  the  devdo| 
ment  of  these  areas,  but  they  did  so  in  the  western  enviroi 
ment.  Conditions  in  their  native  China,  where  the  potenta 
is  even  greater,  were  not  and  still  are  not  conducive  to  entre 
preneurial  drive. 

In  an  undeveloped  area  capital  accumulation  is  a  laq 
and  painful  process.  There  is  little  enterprising  skill  and  m 
managerial  experience.  The  colonisers  provided  both  UM 
they  also  gave  some  training  to  Indonesians  and  Malayaot 
particularly  the  latter.  How  far  this  training  has  gone  it  i 
difficult  to  say:  a  managerial  class  does  not  rise  in  a  day 
Corruption  is  rampant  in  the  East,  and  the  outlook  fnri 
long  stable  period  of  prosperity  is  not  encouraging  in  eitbe 
country. 

The  survey  covers  the  period  between  the  e^rly  decada 
of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  mid-1950s.  After  a  brid 
sketch  of  the  beginnings  of  Western  relations  with  this  aret 
the  authors  describe  the  impact  of  western  methods  on  tie 
native  economy.  A  study  is  made,  in  detail  that  increases  h 
we  approach  our  day,  of  each  of  the  big  industries.  We  ate 
with  what  skill  the  Europeans  adapted  themselves  to  the 

and  created  the  conditkp 


ALFRED  METRAUX 

Easter  Island 


existing  economic 
required  for  development,  for  instance  by  modifying  wha 
ever  necessary  the  village  organisation  (such  as  by  changes 
in  land  tenure)  so  that  cultivation  and  marketing  could  be 
carried  on  more  efficiently.  The  story  is  traced  from  the 
monopoly  of  trading  companies  to  a  private  enterprise 
restricted  to  protect  the  original  inhabitants.  We  see  here 
the  evolution  of  the  British  ideal  of  “empire  in  trust”  to  the 
~  . policy,  neither  of  which  is  without  its 


A  Stone-age  Civilisation  of  the  Pacific 


“Without  exaggeration  this  book  can  be  called 
absolutely  indispensable  for  anybody  who  wishes 
to  discuss  the  problems  of  Easter  Island;  for  the 
merely  curious  it  is  entertaining  and  enlighten¬ 
ing.” — Geoffrey  Cjorer,  The  Observer.  “  Clear 
and  persuasive.” — ^Jacquetta  Hawkes,  The  Sun¬ 
day  Times.  Doctor  M^traux,  a  distinguished 
French  anthropologist,  describes  the  island’s  past, 
real  and  legendary,  and  its  present.  Ulus.  21/- 


Dutch 

blemishes.  In  Indonesia  this  involved  the  direct  participatiai| 
of  the  government  in  agricultural, 


and  miniq 

enterprises.  In  Malaya,  there  was  no  direct  government 
enterprise  on  these  lines,  except  in  railways  and  ports,  but 
it  exercised  considerable  influence  by  legislation  designed  to 
encourage  the  smallholder  (e.g.  by  granting  him  finance)  and 
the  institution  of  a  health  service,  especially  against  malarik 
In  both  countries,  but  specially  in  Malaya,  many  measure 
have  been  taken  since  the  Second  World  War  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  social  welfare  and  the  diversification  of  4e 
economy. 

Not  least,  of  western  gifts  to  both  areas  was  the 
establishment  of  an  efficient  administration,  not  only  at  tbe 
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m\it  but  (much  more  difficult  as  Indonesia  has  found  out) 

I  the  outlying  regions.  An  efficient  and  incorruptible  civil 
gvice  and  law  and  order  are  the  pre-requisites  necessary  to 
fiact  the  capital  that  all  underdeveloped  areas  require. 

Incredible  folly  can  be  perpetrated  in  the  name  'of 
ptionalism.  The  authors  of  this  work  point  out  that  in 
lodi  countri^  Western  enterprise  is  being  confronted  with 
iHtuation  wholly  different  from  that  in  which  it  arose,  and 
JAough  it  has  shown  a  readiness  to  accommodate  itself  to 
he  changes,  the  question  remains  whether  the  new  order 
lets  attractions  sufficient  to  induce  it  to  play  any  substan- 
hl  part  in  future  development.  The  doubts  expressed  in 
he  book  are  unhappily  but  too  well  founded.  In  recent 
■nths  in  Malaya  there  have  been  extensive  transfers  of 
piing  to  other  parts  of  the  sterling  area,  resulting  in  a  net 
i  in  bank  deposits  in  spite  of  a  lending  policy  that  should 
ine  increased  deposits.  This  flight  of  capital  must  be 
pibuted  to  loss  of  confldence  as  the  date  for  independence - 
(roaches.  Moreoyer,  imports  have  been  increasing  much 
fIR  rapidly  than  exports :  this  is  a  reflection  of  the  increase 
hiofiationary  pressures  that  have  been  felt  in  Malaya  over 
he  last  two  or  three  years. 

As  for  Indonesia,  the  situation  is  much  worse.  Not  only 
m  Western  Arms  and  investors  subject  to  discrimination  in 
hrour  of  Indonesian  nationals,  but  the  rich  outer  provinces 
boot  accept  Javanese-led  nationalism,  with  the  consequent 
ranomic  and  political  upheaval. 

In  both  cases  these  are  long-term  difficulties,'  not  to  be 
inpated  by  any  sleight  of  hand:  any  true  and  enlightened 
ptriot  of  either  country  cannot  but  feel  that  a  new  appraisal 
-however  agonising — of  the  economic  situation  is  urgently 
ofied  for.  This  book  is  commended  to  the  assiduous  study 
the  new  rulers. 

And  what  are  the  Europeans  to  think  of  Schumpeter’s 
liew  that  the  Asian  rejection  of  European  economic  leader- 
*ip  appears  to  have  coincided  with  the  decline  in  the 
opacity  of  the  fdrmer  donors  to  supply  it?  International 
ibanisations  can  do  no  more  than  provide  capital  and  per¬ 
il^  the  skill:  they  cannot  supply  the  political  climate.  If 
Western  enterprise  is  in  retreat,  it  has  little  to  be  ashamed  of. 

L.  Delgado 
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opportunity 


BIGGEST  RETURNS  ON  INVESTMENT 
LOWEST  TAX  ON  PROFITS 
SECURITY  ASSURED  BY  STABLE  GOVERNMENT 


•  Visit  the  new  showrooms  at  Malaya  House 

furtliar  information  writo  to:  Tho  Trorfo  CammiMiontr  or  to 
Tho  Information  Officar,  Malaya  Houao,  S7  Trafalgar  Sgoara  W  C  I 
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Japan  Travel  Bureau  '  guide  book,  which  the  author  so 
rightly  praises. 

This  is  not,  then,  the  vitally  important,  myth-shattering 
book  of  the  dust  jacket  claims ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  an 
eminently  readable  and  sympathetic  account  (and  the  author, 
as  a  Japanese  POW,  had  good  reason  to  be  far  less  attracted 
by  his  subject  than  he  obviously  is)  which  will  provide  con¬ 
siderable  enjoyment.  The  photographs,  especially  the  colour 
plates,  are  superb. 

G.B. 

Pioneer  Peasant  Colonization  iu  €eyl<m.  A  study  in 
Asian  agrarian  problems  by  B.  H.  Farmer  (O^^ord 
University  Press,  55s.) 

The  author  of  this  book,  a  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  is  a  geographer  whose  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  problems  about  which  he  writes  has  recently  led  to  his 
being  appointed  a  member  of  the  new  Land  Commission  of 
Ceylon.  However,  as  he  makes  clear  in  his  preface,  the 
present  book  was  completed  before  his  work  as  a  Com¬ 
missioner  began,  and  the  subject  with  which  it  deals,  i.e. 
colonization  in  the  Dry  Zone,  is  by  no  means  identical  with 
that  investigated  by  the  Land  Commission  whose  report  is 
still  to  be  published. 

By  any  standards  Mr.  Farmer’s  book  is  an  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  rapidly  accumulating  body  of  literature 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  so-called  underdeveloped 
territories.  By  virtue  of  his  geographical  training  Mr.  Farmer 
possesses  two  assets  which  are  all  too  rare  among  students  of 
such  problems,  namely,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  land,  its 
use  and  misuse.  He  has  a  sense  of  perspective  which  makes 
him  chary  of  accepting  any  of  the  fashionable  panaceas — 
collectivization,  mechanization,  or  cooperative  farming,  to 
name  but  a  few — as  complete  answers  to  the  problem.  He  is, 
in  fact,  an  avowed  empiricist,  well  aware  of  the  need  to 
reconcile  economic  measures  aimed  at  increasing  food 
production  and  raising  living  standards,  with  the  traditional 
peasant  attitudes  and  values,  and  contemporary  political 
demands,  voiced  as  often  as  not  by  urban  Asian  leaders  with 
no  more  knowledge  of  local  farming  conditions  than  that 
possessed  by  the  ordinary  Western  city-dweller. 

Against _^this  background  Mr.  Farmer’s  sober  assessment 
of  the  Dry  Zone’s  potentialities  is  all  the  more  convincing, 
and  while  he  rightly  discounts  both  the  more  exaggerated 
claims  of  the  region’s  agricultural  achievements  in  medieval 
times  and  the  unduly  optimistic  accounts  of  what  can  be 
expected  from  it  today,  he  is  by  no  means  despondent  over 
the  prospects  of  substantial  further  development  and  offers 
a  wealth  of  constructive  criticism  and  advice  as  to  the 
methods  by  which  this  might  be  achieved. 

In  short,  this  book  is  a  “must”  for  all  students  of 
Ceylon’s  economic  problems  and,  in  view  of  the  much  wider 
relevance  of  the  principles  which  it  discusses,  is  also  of  the 
utmost  value  to  all  who  are  concerned  with  similar  matters 
in  other  tropical  lands. 

Charles  Fisher 

A  Multiple  Exchange  Rate  System  by  Shu-Chin  Yang 
(The  University  of  Wisconsin  Press,  Madison,  $3) 

A  multiple  exchange  rate  system  is  one  in  which  various 
groups  of  goods  are  subject  to  different  exchange  rates 
according  to  the  demand  or  importance  of  each  list  of  com- 
nrtAihtcs-.  -It'  at^^unts  to  differential  devaluation,  and  is 


adopted  by  those  countries  whose  economic  system  is 
adjusted. 

This  study  d^ls  particularly  with  the  experienc 
Thailand  during  1946-55,  but  it  is  equally  applicable  toj 
of  the  many  countries  that  practice  the  system.  In  the  ! 
of  Thailand,  this  maladjustment  was  due  to  the  whc 
smuggling  (into  MalayaJ  of  the  country’s  main  asset,' 
the  government  being  thereby  robbed  of  foreign  cur 
vital  to  its  economy. 

V  Quantitative  restrictions  might  have  redressed 
balance  of  trade,  but  were  out  of  the  question  becai 
inadequate  and  venal  staff  could  not  cope  with  the  smug 
and  consequent  black  market  operations. 

The  author  makes  out  a  case  for  exchange  restric 
as  an  emergency  measure,  but  there  are  so  many  imp 
tions  on  the  pattern  of  trade,  on  the  distribution  of  inc 
on  price-levels,  on  the  uses  of  exchange  profits,  and  so^ 
that  the  remedy  perpetuates  the  disease.  It  was  in  an 
to  correct  these  evils  that  the  Bretton  Woods  agree 
aimed  at  expanding  trade,  sp)ecifically  set  itself  ag 
exchange  restrictions. 

The  book  suffers  from  the  absence  of  an  index. 


Samuel  Shephearid  of  Cairo  by  Michael  Bird  (Mi 

Joseph,  185.) 

Shepheard’s  Hotel  in  Cairo  was  for  many  years 
meeting  place  for  those  travelling  to  and  from  India  by 
overland  route,  even  after  the  building  of  the  Suez 
it  retained  its  fame  until  it  was  destroyed  in  1952. 

This  book  by  Shepheard’s  great-grandson  is  told  mail 
in  the  form  of  letters  written  to  his  friends  and  relatives 
to  his  wife  Mary,  when  she  was  forced  for  health’s  sake  «| 
return  to  England  with  their  children.  It  is  a  portrait  of  thcT 
founder  who  from  the  middle  of  the  1840s  until  1860  wj** 
in  control  of  the  hotel. 

The  letters  are  written  in  a  flowing  style,  full  of  goaip[_ 
and  general  news ;  they  are  extremely  entertaining  and 
considerable  importance  as  they  give  an  insight  into  the 
difficulties  experienced  by  those  travelling  to  India  in  the^- 
mid-nineteenth  century  and  of  the  contemporary  Cairo. 

E.M.B. 


ilAnM 
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Exploring  th«  Deep  Pacific  by  Helen  Raitt  (Stapi^f^ 
Press,  185.) 


In  these  days  of  rapid  communications  the  world,  we 
are  constantly  being  told,  tends  to  shrink.  Men’s  minde 
readily  encompass  it,  and  only  in  the  contemplation  of  spaa 
can  they  now  find  their  “vast  expanses.”  But  the  oceaa 
ographer  cannot  so  easily  escap)e  the  hard  fact  that  hi^ 
subject  is  big,  es{)ecially  when  be  concerns  himself  with  thep 
misnamed  Pacific. 

Less  than  200  years  ago  most  of  the  islands  that  dot  the 


surface  of  this  great  ocean  had  not  been  seen  by  a  Europeai 
To-day  they  are  all  on  charts.  But  the  land  beneath  the  its 
waters  is  still  largely  unknown.  There  are  many  areas  of  wit 
tens  of  thousands  of  square  miles  without  a  single  soundioi  pui 
As  Roger  Revelle,  of  the  Scripps  Institution  of  Oceai*  Ho 
ography.  University  of  California,  points  out  in  an  entff’ 

taining  foreword  to  Mrs.  Raitt’s  b^k,  one  can  hardly  9 
out  over  the  deep  Pacific  in  a  modem  oceanographic  sh»|Qi 
without  discovering  several  previously  unknown  submergel 
mountain  peaks,  and  sometimes  even  a  mountain  range. 
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Mrs.  Raitt  herself  pretends  to  no  scientific  knowledge. 
Stt  is  concerned  with  the  oceanographers  and  their  doings 
nther  than  with  the  ocean.  But  on  her  long  trip  with  an 
American  research  vessel,  in  which  her  husband  was 
Eientifically  engaged,  she  saw  and  heard  many  interesting 
things  which  she  describes  or  recounts  with  sympathy  and 
»t.  And  although  she  tends  to  over-dramatise,  especially 
when  there  are  sharks  about,  she  never  bores. 

J.  Finbar  Grace 

^nflict  in  Indochina  and  International  Reper- 
I  cuuions:  A  Documentary  History,  1945-55. 

Edited  by  Allan  B.  Cole  {Cornell  University  Press. 

London:  Oxford  UP,  40j.) 

The  “daily  newspaper  reports  from  that  anxious 
country”  to  which  the  introduction  of  this  book  refers  have 
subsided  since  these  documents  were  compiled.  The  situation 
has  changed  a  good  deal  since  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem 
Stahl iscd  his  regime  in  the  south  and  the  Viet  Minh  in  the 
'Oorth  shelved  their  hopes  of  elections  under  the  Geneva 
A^eemcnt.  But  this  collection  of  documents  does  not  lose 
ill  value  merely  because  it  has  lost  its  urgency.  It  begins 
vith  French  policies  after  the  war  and  similar  statements 
put  out  from  the  self-proclaimed  Democratic  Republic  of 
Ho  Chi  Minh  in  Hanoi  and  decl^.rations  made  in  the  United 
jStates  at  the  same  time.  It  includes  such  interesting 

^uments  as  the,  presumably  captured,,  instructions  to 
Chinese  “volunteers”  issed  in  EJecember,  1952. 

The  documents  are  divided  into  five  phases:  1945-47 
hostilities  broke  out;  1947-49  when  Bao  Dai  was 


produced  as  an  alternative  solution ;  1950-52  with  China 
coming  on  the  scene;  1953-54  and  the  Geneva  settlement 
and  a  final  phase  up  to  1955.  The  collection  shows  clearly 
that  what  became  a  focus  of  the  cold  war  and  for  a  moment 
Mr.  Dulles’s  most  dangerous  brink  began  as  nothing  of  the 
kind  and  might  have  been  averted  with  sensible  French 
policies  in  the  early  stages.  It  is  not  only  in  Indo-China  that 
conflict  between  a  French  Government  and  its  representatives 
on  the  spot  has  resulted  in  policies  that  were  neither  one 
thing  nor  the  other  developing  into  desperate  and  wasteful 
struggle.  R.H. 

Contemporary  China,  Vol.  1,  1955.  Edited  by  E.  Stuakt 

Kirby  (Hong  Kong  University  Press.  London:  Oxford 

UP,  305.) 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  publications  from  Hong 
Kong  University’s  research  seminar  on  problems  of  ctm- 
temporary  China.  There  are  thirteen  essays  and  a  good 
sense  of  perspective  is  given  in  the  first  by  J.  J.  Nolde  on 
Chinese-Russian  relations  since  the  seventeenth  century. 
More  rubbish  has  been  written  about  Sino-Soviet  relations 
by  people  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  such  relations  and  who 
think  wholly  in  Communist  terms  than  on  most  other 
aspects  of  China  today. 

The  collection  includes  some  useful  argument  over 
China’s  population  with  the  weight-  in  favour  of  optimism 

—more  so  now  that  birth  control  has  been  adopted  as  official 
policy.  An  essay  on  the  Marriage  Law  seems  concerned  to 
attack  it  both  from  progressive  and  conservative  stand¬ 
points  simultaneously.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  say  that  its  “avowed 
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objective  is  the  abolition  of  the  existing  marriage  system 
and  family  organisation”  unless  one  is  defending  the  old 
system  which  surely  cannot  be  defended  from  the  standpoint 
of  even  the  most  avid  anti-Communist.  It  is  necessarily 
muddled,  as  China  has  been  in  its  social  outlook  for  some 
decades  past. 

There  are  useful  essays  on  economic  policy  and  on 
Communist  terminology.  There  are  also  included  texts  of 
the  new  Constitution  and  the  Organic  Law  (can  no  better 
English  term  be  found  for  tsu-chih  fal)  of  the  State  Council. 
In  his  introduction  Professor  Kirby  pleads  indulgence  and 
a  promise  of  improvement  in  future  issues.  Another  volume 
should  soon  be  appearing. 

R.H. 
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The  Oriental  Book  Store  of  America 

857  LEXIN6T0N  AYQWf,  NEW  YORK  21.  N.Y,.  UX 

We  specialize  exclusively  in  books  on  the  FAR  EAST, 
NEAR  &  MIDDLE  EAST. 

More  than  20,000  ”  in  print  ”  and  "  out  of  print  ” 
books  on  Oriental  history,  religion,  philosophy, 
literature,  linguistics  &  art  in  all  languages  are  on  our 
shelves.  All  librarians,  collectora,  and  sdiolars  are 
invited  to  send  their  want  lists,  which  will  receive  our 
very  best  attention. 

CATALOGUES  ISSUED  REGULARLY 


The  two  volumes  (Nos.  10  and  11)  which  form  the 
Anniversary  issue  of  the  Institute  for  Oriental  Culture 
Tokyo  University  are  very  representative  of  the  ' 
approach  of  the  new  generation  of  Japanese  orientalisti 
the  term  “oriental  studies".  Not  many  years  ago,  the 
were  a  mere  cloak  for  things  Chinese ;  the  cream  of 
boy  brains  was  poured  into  the  chums  of  the  univ 
Chinese  departments  in  much  the  same  way  as  ours 
nearly  always  destined  for  Greats. 

The  bias  is  still  tl\ere — just.  Volume  One  of  these  m 
contains  ten  articles ;  eight  of  them  concern  China,  from 
third  century  up  to  the  Sino-Japanese  War,  and  Japan 
South-east  Asia  scrape  in  at  the  end.  But  Volume 
ranges,  from  the  early  Delhi  Sultanate,  through  Bv 
North-eastern  Siberia,  to  Japanese  religious  organisation 
the  late  nineteenth  century,  and^  literature  of  the  eai 
twentieth.  ^ 
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We  purchase  single  works  and  complete  libraries  on 
the  Orient  and  always  pay  full  value. 


We  have  received  the  seventh  report  on  Rice  from  it 
FAO.  It  gives  the  position  to  the  end  of  November,  1954, 
so  far  as  information  is  available:  excellent  though  it  is, 
suffers  inevitably  from  the  exclusion  of  statistics  from 
world’s  greatest  rice  producer — mainland  China,  that  coun 
not  being  a  member  of  the  Organisation., 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


AMERICA  AND  INDIA 


Sir.— May  I  add  my  voice  to  the 
thoughts  expressed  by  Mr.  Sully,  my  near 
neighbour  in  Baltimore,  in  your  April 
1957  Eastern  World.  I  would  make  two 
observations : 


(a)  The  US  foreign  policy  is  being  made 
at  a  time  when  democracy,  independence, 
self-determination,  nationalism,  violent 
communism,  moderate  communism 
socialism  and  dying  imperialism  are  each 
and  all  clamouring  for  a  place  in  our 
world.  What  a  world !  Whatever  policy  we 
might  make  will  surely  not  please  every¬ 
one.  It  would  be  folly  to  try  to  satisfy 
all.  Our  leaders,  human  as  they  are,  seek 
diligently,  I  believe,  for  a  policy  that  will 
extend  and  preserve  the  eternal  values  of 
government  in  human  society.  To  say  that 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  US  is  to  primarily 
safeguard  our  interests  in  the  midst  of  the 
above,  is  a  very  inaccurate  use  of  the 
word  “  primarily.”  Of  course  the  interests 
of  the  United  ^ates  should  be  protected. 
Where  is  there  anyone,  man  or  nation, 
who  will  builcY  a  road  into  an  unknown 
forest  where  trees  of  unknown  grandeur 
are,  where  undergrowth  with  wicked 
poison  is  ready  to  delay  the  builder  and 
even  destroy  him  and  who  will  not  protect 
Xhe  road  from  misuse,  from  being  des¬ 


troyed  by  rain  storm  and  opposition? 
Where  is  there  such  a  one?  Of  course  he 
has  interests  in  that  road.  Those  who  may 
in  time  live  along  that  road  will  likewise 
have  interest  in  it  for  their  own  better¬ 
ment  and  the  builder  will  be  glad  that 
others  want  to  use  it,  and  that  they  profit 
by  it.  The  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  is  building  no  Spe^way,  no  .  non- 
accessible  highway  to  happy  and  prosper¬ 
ous  government.  It  is  accessible.  Our 
country  is  great;  we  cannot  avoid  being 
great.  We  must  build  highways  across  the 
world  to  share  with  others  less  fortunate, 
all  that  has  made  us  great,  or  we  stand'  in 
imminent  danger  of  losing  our  own  soul. 
This  building,  we  must  do,  we  will  do, 
God  being  our  helper. 

(b)  India  is  undoubtedly  destined  to  be 
the  great  nation  of  Asia.  (It  is  very  difficult 
for  me  to  omit  Pakistan  in  saying  this,  for 
they  should  be  one.)  I  have  felt  for  years 
since  the  formation  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  since  the  peak  of  the  Mahatma 
Gandhi  era,  that  India  should  have  been 
encouraged  to  take  the  unchallenged 
leadership  in  Asia.  The  West,  all  of  us, 
should  have  said  to  India  and  all  of  her 
great  leaders,  “Asia  has  moved  into  a  new 
era  and  is  now  passing  out  of  the  era  of 
colonialism:  Asia  needs  a  leadership  that 
is  unsullied,  that  is  bom  and  bred  in  Asia. 
Japan  tried  to  take  such  leadership  but 


upon  an  entirely  hopeless  and  v 
foundation.  Japan's  leadership  was  an 
form  of  colonialism  definitely  more  sdfii 
than  any  other.  Such  will  never  sati 
But,  India,  you  have  the  inherent  quali 
of  leadership  that  will  survive  —  tl 
qualities  of  non-violence,  of  religious  m 
thusiasm,  of  humility,  of  patience,  of  a 
durance.  You  should  lead,  at  this  hour.  1 
(the  West)  will  follow.  You  must  not  lesi 
us  out,  you  must  not  shut  us  out :  we  hn 
interest  resulting  from  a  long  period  o 
colonialism.  We  can  help  you  carry  oi 
this  leadership.  The  mantle  falls  on 
India.  We  can  assist  you,  we  will  a 
you  to  build  a  great  Asia:  we  will  sal 
y«u  in  preserving  and  continuing  all  Ik 
great  and  imperishable  elements  of  gi 
government.  We 'ask  only  that  the  “0 
Door  ”  be  left  for  us  to  carry  on  non 
trade,  to  share  in  education  of  yo 
people,  giving  them  the  opportunity 
accepting  the  elements  of  knowledge  tki 
have  made  us  great,  in  culture,  in  rcligioi 
in  science,  in  government. 

To  state  the  above  is  to  state  that  l  a 
pro-India,  and  that  I  definitely  am,  wla 
it  comes  to  Asian  leadership  for  the  y 
ahead  in  this  world  of  ours.  Finally,  I 
should  know  that  such  leadership  ii 
tremendous  responsibility,  fraught  with  t 
buffs,  criticism,  and  outright  enmity, 
to  accomplish  such  will  reap  gl 
reward. 

Yours  etc., 

Preston  L.  Peach 

Arlington,  Va.,  USA. 
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WOMEN  OF  BURMA 

By  E.  R.  Yarham 


OMEN  in  Burma,  as  contrasted  with  some  Eastern 
nations,  have  played  an  important  role  in  the  history 
of  their  country.  They  have  always  enjoyed  a  great 
Ini  of  freedom  in  a  democratic  structure  and  have  always 
nl  equal  status  with  men.  Burma  is  a  country  where  women 
Kc  fortunate  in  having  considerable  independence.  When  a 
jW  is  born  she  is  welcomed  into  the  world  equally  with  a 
loy  with  all  the  customary  Burmese  ceremonies,  and  during 
Iff  life-time  she  has  to  undergo  such  ceremonies  as  head 
nshing,  naming,  ear  boring  and  marriage.  These  are  the 
wnmon  ones  nowadays ;  formerly  there  were  many  more. 

The  first  notable  occasion  is  the  head  washing.  The 
iate  for  this  is  fixed  in  consultation  with  astrologers.  Some 
Uod  of  charitable  act  is  performed  according  to  Buddhist 
Uief.  As  a  rule  monks  are  invited  and  given  a  feast  of 
lurmese  delicacies.  Then  some  learned  people  perform  the 
ites.  Some  propitious  speech  is  delivered  before  the  audience 
nf  friends  and  relatives  who  have  been  invited.  At  the  same 
Hispicious  moment  the  baby’s  name  is  announced.  Burmese 
diildren  do  not  carry  a  family  name.  Each  child  is  given  an 
ndividual  name.  Before  it  is  chosen  the  parents  always  con- 
>dt  the  astrologers  or  scholars  as  to  which  name  is  the  most 
Hitabic  and  proper  one.  The  choice  is  made  according  to 
k  astrological  signs  present  in  the  sky  at  the  time  the  child 
>u  born.  It  is  a  belief  that  the  chosen  name  should  be  in 
ipeement  with  the  date  and  time  of  the  birth.  For  example, 

I  Monday  born  baby’s  name  can  be  cKosen  from  the  words 
higinning  with  letters  whose  equivalent  sounds  in  English 
ue:  k,  kha,  ga,  gah,  and  nga.  Similarly  other  days  have 
ibeir  respective  choice  of  letters.  Sometimes  a  name  may  be 
pven  because  it  suits  the  disposition  of  the  child.  For 
tumple,  “Ma  Pyone”  means  “Miss  Smile,”  and  “Ma  Yee 
fee"  is  Miss  Laughter.”  The  prefix  “Ma”  means  “Miss” 
ud  is  always  used  as  a  mode  of  address. 

There  has  never  been  any  objection  to  the  education  of 
wmen  in  Burma.  There  are  more  women  literates  there 
Ian  in  any  other  Asian  country,  although  compulsory 
education  was  not  introduced  until  1947.  A  girl  can  go 
either  to  a  lay  school  or  to  a  monastic  school.  Many  of  the 
riiools  are  coeducational.  There  have  been  women  of 
kerary  distinction  in  Burmese  history,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
lit  their  contributions  have  made  Burmese  literature  richer, 
fte  poetic  works  of  two.  Princess  Hlaing  Hteik  Khauing 
lit  and  Queen  Ma  Esale  are  still  remembered.  Another  out- 
ioding  woman  was  Princess  Thaupyin,  whose  scholarship 
(as  such  that  she  even  taught  monks  in  religious  literature. 
il  modern  Burma  more  women  than  ever  before  have  under- 
iRen  higher  educational  studies.  Some  have  pursued  both 
iMiness  administration  and  professional  training.  Since  the 
■riy  twenties  some  have  gone  abroad  for  further  studies. 

Burmese  women  have  a  good  business  reputation.  Most 
if  them  go  into  the  retail  business.  Many  women  can  be 
Kn  running  bazaars.  They  also  own  and  run  shops  selling 
irocery  and  silk  and  cotton  materials.  Women  brokers  are 
found  in  big  business  concerns  dealing  in  rice,  teak  and 
jwellery.  With  their  winsome  grace  and  charming  manners 
well  as  underlying  seriousness  of  purpose,  they  are  very 


successful.  Among  the  professions,  teaching  attracts  more 
women  than  any  other.  There  are  also  women  physicians, 
lawyers,  and  nurses.  Burmese  nurses  played  an  important 
part  during  the  last  war  both  in  Burma  and  other  theatres 
of  war  in  the  Far  East. 

Women  have  always  been  an  influential  factor  in 
Burmese  politics.  As  early  as  the  13th  century.  Queen  Saw 
had  much  power  behind  the  throne,  and  Queen  Shin  Saw 
Bu  reigned  over  the  whole  of  Lower  Burma  single-handed, 
a  remarkable  feat  for  the  Orient.  Women  have  equal  rights 
and  privileges  with  men  in  the  franchise.  All  women  who 
caji  read  and  write  and  who  attain  the  age  of  20  can  vote 
and  stand  for  election.  They  had  the  vote  before  it  was 
given  to  women  in  Britain.  There  has  never  been  a  feminist 
movement  in  Burma  because  women  do  not  consider  their 
interests  distinct  from  those  of  men.  Burmese  women  are 
noted  for  their  charm  and  grace,  but  they  are  equally  capable 
of  hard  work.  Most  of  the  village  women  do  the  work  of 
transplantation  of  rice  plants  from  the  nurseries  into  the 
fields,  standing  knee-deep  in  water.  When  the  crop  is  ripe 
they  reap  the  harvest  .They  also  lend  a  hand  with  the 
threshing  and  winnowing.  Despite  their  small  size  they  are 
strong  enough  to  carry  heavy  loads.  Women  do  their  share 
of  the  work  ungrudgingly.  B^ause  they  are  on  equal  footing 
with  men  they  cheerfully  accept  hard  tasks. 

There  is  a  Burmese  saying,  “Men  are  beautiful  when 
they  are  learned ;  four-legged  animals  when  they  are  fat ; 
mqpks  when  they  are  lean ;  and  women  when  they  are 
married.”  To  see  that  their  sons  and  daughters  are  happily 
married  is  one  of  the  ifive  duties  of  parents  towards  their 
children.  There  is  another  saying  that  daughters  should  be 
seen  properly  settled  before  they  pass  their  prime  of  youth. 
Although  Burmese  women  enjoy  considerable  freedom,  they 
are  modest  and  virtuous.  Marriages  are  usually  arranged  by 
the  parents.  Often  a  couple  will  marry  without  having  talked 
to  each  other.  If  a  woman  makes  her  own  choice,  she  will 
first  seek  the  consent  of  her  parents.  The  boy’s  parents  have 
to  ask  for  the  girl’s  hand  on  his  behalf.  Then  there  will  be 
an  exchange  of  horoscopes.  Astrologers  are  consulted  as  to 
whether  the  pair  will  get  along  well  together.  If  the  answer 
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is  favourable  the  happy  day  is  fixed.  The  tradition  is  for 
the  bridegroom  to  stand  most  of  the  expenses.  In  fact  money 
is  sometimes  paid  to  the  parents  of  the  bride  at  the  time  the 
marriage  is  arranged.  The  ceremony  is  non-religious.  Never¬ 
theless,  Buddhists  usually  do  some  charitable  deed  on  such 
memorable  occasions.  Monks  are  invited  and  given  a  part. 
Marriage  is  not  a  legal  contract  although  there  are  legal 
implications.  The  actual  ceremony  is  a  social  affair.  After 
her  marriage  a  Burmese  woman  retains  her  maiden  name. 
The  word  “Daw”  is  used  in  front  of  it  instead  of  “Ma”. 
“Daw”  means  “Aunt,”  and  is  used  as  a  sign  of  respect  and 
in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  she  is  now  a  woman.  She  has 
to  wear  neither  an  engagement  ring  nor  a  wedding  ring. 
There  is  no  marked  change  in  her  coiffure  nor  in  costume 
to  indicate  that  she  has  been  married. 

Thus  she  retains  her  individuality  and  remains  on  the 
same  footing  as  her  husband.  There  is  no  question  as  to 
who  wears  the  trousers  in  a  Burmese  home.  In  theory  the 
husband  is  lord  and  master  of  the  house,  but  a  woman,  by 
coaxing,  wheedling  and  flattery  and  perhaps  by  tears,  can 
win  her  own  way!  A  Burmese  husband  always  consults  his 
wife  in  all  that  affects  his  business  and  social  life.  As  regards 
property  ownership,  the  woman  can  have  her  own,  and  also 
share  half  of  the  jointly  accrued  wealth.  Even  if  the  husband 
and  wife  do  not  agree  they  seldom  separate.  Although  most 
marriages  are  arranged,  there  are  very  few  cases  of  divorce. 
Elders  always  counsel  against  it  and  in  most  cases  a  com¬ 
promise  is  reached.  There  is  widespread  respect  among  the 
young  for  the  older  people,  and  usually  a  bowing  to  their 
wider  knowledge  and  experience.  A  couple  will  seldom 
refuse  their  advice.  If  there  is  a  divorce  the  property  is 


divided  into  equal  portions,  but  it  is  not  unknown  for  In 
wife  to  receive  a  major  share.  Wills  are  not  made  in  Bumul 
and  so  a  wife  cannot  be  cut  off  at  the  pleasure  of  di(| 
husband.  She  is  the  sole  heir  to  the  estate  and  property. 

The  status  of  a  single  woman  is  in  no  way  inferior  if 
that  of  a  married  one.  She  stays  with  the  parents  as  long 
they  live.  After'  the  death  of  her  parents  she  either  Ihxf 
alone  or  with  relatives.  She  is  respected  and  given  a  phci 
in  the  family.  Therefore  both  married  and  single  worw| 
enjoy  the  same  freedom  and  equal  rights  and  privilegei 

Burmese  dress  is  attractive.  Little  girls  wear  a  kind  o 
frock  which  is  very  convenient.  But  the  true  typical  Burmo 
dress  is  a  kind  of  two-piece  affair.  The  jacket,  calle 
“eingyi”  in  Burmese,  is  a  kind  of  short  waist  with  Ion 
sleeves.  The  other  piece  is  a  circular  skirt.  The  width* 
the  material  is  about  38  inches  and  it  requires  one  an 
three-quarter  yards  of  material.  The  two  ends  are  simplf 
joined  together  and  it  is  wrapped  round  the  waist.  It  it 
very  practical  dress.  The  buttons  are  somewhat  like  loofi 
which  can  be  unfastened  and  fixed  on  to  another  v«| 
quickly.  As  for  the  skirt,  there  is  no  question  of  lengtheniiv 
or  shortening,  narrowing  pr  widening  it.  Even  if  a  womai 
gains  or  loses  a  few  pounds  she  does  hot  have  to  worry  a 
the  least,  because  she  can  still  wrap  it  round  her  waist.  A 
for  hair  style,  little  girls  either  make  a  knot  of  their  hail 
or  adopt  a  western  style.  But  once  they  reach  adolescena 
they  put  their  hair  up,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  few  switchflj 
and  combs,  they  have  their  hair  done  up  in  a  style  wliid' 
is  fascinating  and  has  no  equal  in  any  other  part  of  liKl 
world.  It  appears  somewhat  like  a  high  hat  adorned  v<i?| 
often  by  some  fragrant  flowers. 
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JAPAN:  REPARATIONS  AND  TRADE 


By  our  Special  Correspondent  in  Tokyo 


Indonesia  has  not  fulfilled  its  obligation  under  the 
agreement,  and  has  continually  refused  to  pay  the  outstand¬ 
ing  credit.  Japan  will  undoubtedly  be  willing  to  include  a 
certain  amount  of  this  unpaid  credit  as  part  of  a  reparation 
settlement,  but  Indonesia,  thus  far,  has  not  agreed  to  this. 
Consequently  at  tlus  moment  the  two  governments  remain 
far  apart  in  their  ideas,  and  furthermore,  the  political  un¬ 
rest  in  Indonesia  has  caused  a  temporary  breakdown  of 
negotiations. 

In  respect  to  the  claims  of  Viet  Nam,  the  Japanese 
in  1953  agreed  to  an  interim  settlement  of  $2,250,000  under 
which  the  Japanese  would  salvage  and  raise  certain  sunken 
ships.  The  Japanese  considered  that  this  would  constitute 
the  major  part  of  any  claim,  but  since  then,  Viet  Nam  has 
decided  that  she  can  do  the  salvage  cheaper  and  has  not 
ratified  the  agreement  and  has  asked  for  about  100  times 
the  amount,  i.e.  $200,000,000,  or  almost  the  same  as  Burma. 
The  Japanese  Government  then  proposed  the  reparation  of 
$20,000,000  i.e.  $8  million  in  cash  and  $12  million  in  the 
form  of  economic  cooperation,  but  Viet  Nam  rejected  this 
and,  the  two  countries  being  so  far  apart,  the  talks  have 
come  to  an  impasse. 

Having  briefly  outlined  the  extent  of  the  reparations 
agreements  the  problems  of  the  effect  upon  Japan’s  economy 
and  the  economy  of  thei  various  countries  arise. 

Presuming  that  the  Indonesian  claim  can  be  settled  at 
the  same  level  as  Burma,  Japan  is  faced  with  a  cost  of  over 
$[,300  million  during  the  term  of  the  agreements.  It  is, 
therefore,  evident  that  the  reparations  will  be  quite  a  burden 
on  Japan’s  national  econtHny.  However,  since  the  agree¬ 
ments  have  been  concluded  as  international  obligations  and 
since  their  execution  contemplates  a  period  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  years,  it  seems  necessary  to  consider  die  matter  from 
the  long-term  standpoint,  the  effect  upon  Japan’s  future 
economy,  her  relations  with  the  nations  concerned  and  abo 
her  position  in  South-East  Asia.  In  order  to  estimate  the 
actual  effect  of  the  reparations,  the  present  economic  con¬ 
dition  of  the  nations  concerned  and  their  trade  relations 
with  Japan  should  be  briefly  explained. 

A  study  of  the  net  national  product  of  the  main 
countries  in  South-East  Asia  indicates  that  the  Philippines 
.is  the  only  country  in  South-East  Asia,  excluding  Japan, 
whose  net  national  product  exceeds  100  dollars  per  person 
per  annum.  Furthermore,  the  statistics  show  that,  except 
for  India,  the  percentage  of  agricultural,  forestry  and  fisheries 
industries  exceeds  40%  of  the  national  product,  which 
demonstrates  that  most  of  the  countries  are  still  in  an 
industrially  retarded  condition.  It  is,  therefore,  apparent  that 
Japan  is  the  only  advanced  industrial  country  in  the  area. 
This  is  the  most  important  factor  affecting  the  type  of 
reparations  settlements.  (Furthermore,  Japan’s  economy 


After  the  defeat  in  the  war  the  problem  of  reparations 
inevitably  reared  its  ugly  head  before  the  prostrate 
economy  of  Japan.  Japan  was  bankrupt,  its  industry  a 
ijambles  and  since  she  was  obviously  not  even  in  a  position 
A  feed  herself,  there  was  no  hope  whatever  then  for  any 
H  the  Allied  nations  to  collect  reparations.  With  the 

fblems  of  feeding  the  people  and  rehabilitating  the 

astated  country  paramount,  the  Occupation  Authorities 
te  correctly  put  off  any  discussions  of  reparations  to  the 
lire.  This  was  rather  unpopular  with  certain  of  the 

imants  but  the  major  Allies,  the  USA,  UK  and  Common- 
ilth,  China,  the  Netherlands,  France  and  India,  in  a 
St  unusual  spirit  of  friendliness  towards  a  defeated  enemy 
waived  their  claims  for  reparations.  Never  before  in 
tory  has  an  enemy  nation  b^n  so  favoured  and  Japan 
Aould  be  eternally  grateful  to  the  Western  democracies. 
However,  other  countries  insisted  on  pressing  their 
claims,  and  as  Japan’s  economy  improved  under  the 

Occupation,  its  industry  recovered,  and  trade  revived,  the 
prospect  of  collection  reparations  became  brighter. 
Particularly  since  1950  Japan  has  enjoyed  remarkable 
prosperity  and,'  presuming  that  no  drastic  depression  occurs, 
it  seems  obvious  that  she  has  now,  and  will  have  in  the 
future,  the  ability  to  pay.  The  problem  in  each  case  was 
.the  usual  one — how  much? 

Among  the  claimants,  the  Philippines  made  the  largest 
demands,  but  for  years  of  discussion  they  and  Japaq  were 
far  apart.  Originally  the  Philippines  ask^  for  reparations 
amounting  to  one  billion  dollars,  which  the  Japanese  con¬ 
sidered  exorbitant,  their  first  idea  being  $400  million. 
Ultimately,  in  May  1956,  after  long  negotiations  the  present 
formula  and  agreement  was  arrived  at. 

This  settlement  was  influenced  to  some  extent  by  the 
successful  conclusion  of  the  reparations  agreement  with 
Burma  during  the  Yoshida  Cabinet  (1954)  signed  in  1955, 
which  developed  the  principle  of  reparations  through 
economic  cooperation,  an  approach  that  was  logical, 
practical  and  farsighted. 

The  present  agreements,  therefore,  envisage  reparations 
to  be  paid  to  the  Philippines  amounting  to  $800,000,000, 
in  goo^,  services  and  loans  over  20  years  and  to  Burma 
$250,000,000,  in  goods,  and  services  over  10  years. 

Indonesia  has  continued  to  claim  the  same  level  of 
reparations  as  the  Philippines,  but  Japan’s  attitude  is  that 
the  Burma  level  is  a  more  reasonable  one.  There  is  also 
another  factor  involved  which  has  obstructed  a  settlement 
with  Indonesia.  During  the  years  1950-1956  Japan  over¬ 
exported  to  Indonesia  to  the  extent  of  about  $177,000,000. 
This  was  supposed  to  be  paid  or  offset  by  Indonesian  ex¬ 
ports  to  Japan  under  the  trade  agreement  open  account. 
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developed  extraordinarily  during  the  years  1955  and  1956, 
whereas  the  national  economy  of  most  of  the  countries  in 
South-East  Asia  stagnated). 

Trade  relations  between  Japan  and  South-East  Asian 
countries  are  briefly  as  follows.  Japan’s  export  in  1955  to 
South-East  Asia  represented  34.7  percent  of  her  total  ex¬ 
ports,  and  is  over  twice  the  16.2  percent  of  the  pre-war 
days  (1938).  On  the  other  hand,  Japan’s  imports  from  the 
same  area  were  29.1  percent,  a  much  higher  level  than  the 
pre-war  16.2  percent.  (Both  exports  and  imports  represented 
16.2  percent  before  the  war).  Thus  the  percentage  of  Japan’s 
trade  in  South-East  Asia  has  obviously  increased  consider¬ 
ably.  (Receipts  and  payments  are  nearly  balanced,  export 
being  697.5  million  dollars  and  import  720  million  dollars). 
It,  therefore,  seems  to  be  the  trend  that  while  this  area  will 
increase  in  its  importance  to  Japan  as  a  market  for  capital 
goods,  it  will  also  become  necessary  to  increase  Japan’s 
imports  from  the  area.  Furthermore,  South-East  Asia,  ex¬ 
cluding  Japan,  imports  about  3,500  million  dollars  from  areas 
other  than  South-East  Asia  (the  total  import  of  the  area  is 
5,637  million  dollars,  of  which  62.2  percent  comes  from 
areas  other  than  South-East  Asia). 

In  general,  the  economic  level  of  the  South-East  Asian 
countries  is  low,  but  it  seems  natural  that  there  will  be 
gradual  development  and  this  should  affect  Japan  favourably. 
Therefore  Japan  should  not  consider  the  problems  of 
reparations  from  the  short  term  point  of  view,  but  she 
should  look  to  the  long  term  effects  of  the  economic 
development  of  the  area  and  the  expansion  thereby  of 
Japan’s  economy. 

Burma’s  economy  is  based  on  agricultural  products, 
particularly  rice,  and  has  not  experienced  much  development 
for  some  years.  However,  in  August  1952,  an  8-year  plan  for 
the  development  of  industry  was  started.  The  total  amount 
of  investment  was  put  at  7.5  billion  Kyat  (Public  funds  5.5 
billion  Kyat,  private  funds  2  billion  Kyat)  and  it  aimed  to 
raise  the  national  income  from  201  Kyat  (1950-51)  to  340 
Kyat  (1956-60)  per  person.  This  aim  was  not  realized  and 
the  actual  investment  up  to  September  1955  was  only  2.3 
billion  Kyat,  but  total  domestic  output  had  increased  by 
30  percent.  However,  in  view  of  Burma’s  unfavourable 
foreign  exchange  position  since  1953,  it  has  proven  difficult 
to  carry  out  the  plan,  and  Burma  has  substituted  a  more 
realistic  4-year  plan  stressing  agricultural  development. 

Burma’s  foreign  trade  statistics  show  that  exports  to 
South-East  Asia  are  around  75  percent  to  85  percent  of  her 
total  export,  while  her  imports  from  the  same  area  are  about 
50  percent  to  60  percent.  The  fact  that  the  exports  of 
Burma,  an  independent  nation  within  the  sterling  area, 
usually  exceed  her  imports  in  her  trade  balance  with  the 
sterling  areas,  indicates  her  difficulty  in  becoming  economic¬ 
ally  independent  from  the  UK.  Export  is  limited  mainly  to 
rice,  and  her  international  balance  is,  therefore,  greatly 
influenced  by  the  change  in  the  amount  of  export  and  the 
price  of  rice.  Textile  goods  have  always  occupied  a  large 
part  of  her  import  items,  but  the  import  of  base  metals 
and  products,  machinery  and  transportation  equipment  has 
increased  rapidly  along  with  the  progress  of  the  economic 
plan. 

Burma’s  export  to  Japan  is  again  influenced  by  the  price 
and  amount  of  exports  of  rice.  Japan  has  agreed  to  buy 
100  thousand  tons  of  rice  from  Burma  this  year  and  unless 
Japan  has  an  extraordinarily  poor  crop  in  the  future,  she 
will  buy  only  about  150  thousand  tons  per  year.  Thus, 
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Burma’s  total  export  to  Japan  will  be  at  the  level  of  7j 
million  pounds,  considering  the  f  o.b.  cost  of  rice  to  h’ 
about  6  million  pounds,  and  adding  the  rest  of  her  exj 
on  the  basis  of  the  actual  results  of  1956. 

On  the  other  hand,  Japan’s  export  to  Burma,  accordi 
to  the  foreign  exchange  statistics  for  1956,  amounted  to9j 
million  pounds.  Exports  of  metals  and  secondary 
products  have  decreased  considerably  due  to  their  incl 
as  reparations,  and  it  seems  unavoidable  that  machinery 
also  be  supplied  through  reparations. 

It  will  be  noticed  here  that  the  attitude  of  the  Japani 
government  is  that  reparations  are  not  trade ;  that  g( 
supplied  under  reparations  agreements  are  not  items  of 
foreign  trade  and  should  not  be  considered  in  the 
balances.  This  attitude  has  considerable  justification, 
one  should  also  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  demand 
these  goods  affects  the  internal  economy  favouraHji  ^ 
stimulates  industry  and  provides  for  potential  future  expoitr 
sales.  (For  instance,  when  the  Philippines  asked  for  q| 
sheets,  their  order  served  to  firm  up  the  price  for  exports 
this  product  to  other  areas). 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  volume  of  ex¬ 
port  under  reparations  for  the  first  year  represents  ooly|^ 
about  $45  million,  which  is  not  a  very  important  percentaje 
of  the  total  of  $2,500  million  per  year. 

The  economic  development  plan  of  the  Philippines  aftcrl 
the  war  proved  successful  because  of  America’s  financiilf 
aid  (43  percent  of  the  necessary  fund — 976  million  peso)!  fuj 
and  a  new  5-year  plan  was  begun  in  July  1954. 
characteristics  of  this  new  plan  are:  (a)  that  it  stresses  thel 
development  of  industry,  centered  on  the  development  of 
electric  power  sources ;  (b)  that  it  estimates  a  10  percei 
increase  of  national  income  per  year ;  (c)  that  the  total 
amount  of  investment  (410  million  peso)  is  $19  per  persoi 
per  year,  much  more  than  that  of  the  development  plans  of 
other  under-developed  countries ;  (d)  that  private  capital 
and  foreign  capital  are  to  provide  50  percent  or  more  of 
the  total  investment. 

The  fact  that  is  most  noteworthy  in  the  Philippine  trade 
account  is  that  imports  constantly  exceed  exports  by  a  large 
quantity  ($156  million  in  1955).  This  gap  has  in  the  past 
been  filled  mainly  by  American  government  expenditures, 
but  as  of  June  1956  the  Philippines  holds  only  $235  milliog 
of  foreign  exchange.  The  next  conspicuous  point  is  that 
both  her  imports  and  exports  depend  highly  upon  the 
United  States.  Although  her  exports  to  the  US  decreased 
from  69.2  percent  in  1951  to  60.2  percent  in  1955,  and  hef 
imports  front  71.5  percent  in  1951  to  65.0  percent  in  1955, 
it  is  worth  noting  that  her  dependence  on  the  US  for  imports 
is  very  high,  both  in  its  absolute  amount  and  in  weight.  It 
is  significant  that  the  revision  of  the  Bell  Act  in  September 
1955,  carried  out  from  January  1956,  had  a  direct  relation¬ 
ship  to  these  reductions.  That  is,  the  rate  of  tariff  to  ordinary 
duty  was  reduced  to  25  percent  in  1956,  and  is  to  be  50 
percent  in  1959,  75  percent  in  1962  and  90  percent  in  1965. 
Thus  the  preferential  tariff  is  to  be  reduced  in  quite  a  short 
period.  Consequently,  it  can  be  envisaged  that  Japan  has 
further  possibilities  for  trade  with  the  Philippines,  because 
of  her  geographical  position,  as  the  latter  becomes  less 
dependent  on  the  USA. 

Exports  of  goods  made  of  coconut  and  sugar  con¬ 
stantly  comprise  over  60  percent,  and  with  abaca  and  timber 
added  to  these  two  items,  the  total  amount  of  agricultural 
and  forestry  products  exported  exceeds  80  percent.  This 
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jMlicates  that  the  Philippine  export  trade  is  greatly  influenced 
by  the  condition  of  the  international  markets  for  agricultural 
ind  forestry  products.  As  for  imports,  textile  goods  are  the 
ihple  article,  although  capitaf  goods  and  construction 
aaterials  such  as  machinery,  electric  machines,  transporta¬ 
tion  equipment,  metals  and  metal  goods  occupy  quite  a  high 
percentage. 

In  her  trade  with  Japan,  the  most  noteworthy  fact  is 
diai  there  is  a  high  excess  of  exports  over  imports  on  the 
thilippine  side.  (S24  million  in  1953,  $20  million  in  1954, 
S17  million  in  1955,  $28  million  in  1956).  The  second  factor 
of  importance  is  that  Japan’s  import  items  from  the 
Philippines  are  mainly  timber,  abaca  and  iron  ore,  but, 
gnce  these  articles  are  industrial  materials  essential  to 
Japan,  a  reduction  of  imports  cannot  be  considered  but 
rather  an  increase  is  expected  in  the  future.  In  respect  to 
the  Philippine  imports,  the  percentage  of  textile  and  textile 
goods  is  unexpectedly  low  (about  31  percent  in  1956),  re¬ 
flecting  the  import  restrictions  on  certain  textile  articles. 
Imports  of  metal  and  metal  products,  machinery,  non-metalic 
minerals  and  products  thereof  occupy  a  high  percentage. 

However,  according  to  the  reparations  enforcement 
plan  for  the  first  year,  about  50  thousand  tons  of  iron  goods, 
92  thousand  tons  of  cement,  and  about  $20  million  of 
materials  for  machinery  and  electricity  are  included  as 
reparations,  and  therefore  Japan’s  normal  export  to  the 
F^ppines  will  decrease  for  the  time  being.  Consequently, 
as  Japan’s  excess  of  imports  over  exports  expands  in  the 
future,  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  Japanese  goods  will 
undoubtedly  be  strongly  insisted  upon  at  the  trade  confer¬ 
ence  with  the  Philippines  which  is  presently  under  way. 

To  return  to  the  reparations  agreements,  the  plan  for 
the  first  year  reparations  to  Burma  did  not  materialize  and 
the  amount  was  carried  over  to  the  second  year.  Thus  the 
certified  amount  of  the  reparations  contract  for  the  first 
period  covering  April  1956  to  March  1957  with  Burma  is 
approximately  690  million  yen,  and  in  addition  the  amount 
payable  to  the  Burmese  Mission  is  about  190  million  yen  to 
the  end  of  December  1956. 

The  estimated  amount  for  the  reparations  plan  for  the 
second  year,  is  21.8  billion  yen  and  the  propos^  items  are 
power  cables,  construction  and  plant  machinery,  vessels  and 
small  machines.  As  can  be  seen,  stress  is  laid  on  equipment 
of  such  a  general  capital  goods  nature  as  electricity  and 
transportation  equipment. 

In  the  reparations  enforcement  plan  for  the  first  year 
for  the  Philippines,  it  is  clear  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Philippines  also,  stress  is  laid  on  equipment  for  public  works 
and  capital  goods.  The  amount  envisaged  comes  to 
5800,000,000  in  total  and  the  main  items  in  the  schedule  of 
commodity  deliveries  are  road  building  equipment,  railway, 
harbour  and  water  works  machinery  and  equipment. 

Since  the  actual  implementation  of  the  reparations  plans 
has  only  just  started,  it  is  forseeable  that  during  the  next 
few  years  the  estimates  and  requirements  of  the  countries 
concerned  may  change,  as  will  the  future  relations  between 
Japan  and  these  countries.  Consequently,  while  a  certain 
iniount  of  inconvenience  will  occur  to  Japan’s  internal 
economy,  Japan  should  expect  long-term  benefits  from  the 
closer  economic  relations  which  naturally  will  proceed  from 
the  agreements  with  the  recipient  countries.  While  the 
IM’esent  economic  condition  of  both  Burma  and  the 
I’hilippines  is  centered  on  agricultural  and  forestry,  both 
countries  are  actively  pursuing  industrialization.  In  order 


to  carry  out  such  a  plan  under  the  present  conditions  in  .  I 
these  countries,  there  exists  a  very  important  presupposition. 

That  is,  to  consolidate  and  direct  the  flow  of  public  funds  j 

as  a  pre-requisite  to  making  personal  economic  investments 
effective.  As  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  comprehensive  plan 
and  a  large  amount  of  capital,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  expect  a  < 

direct  profit  in  a  short  period,  it  is  necessary  that  public 
funds  play  the  major  part  in  the  financing  of  the  plan. 

Japan’s  reparations  provide  a  good  opportunity  to 
develop  and  expand  industrial  plant  and  public  works,  and 
the  requests  for  reparations  by  these  countries  reflect  this 
attitude,  as  it  is  only  natural  that  stress  will  be  placed  on 
developments  of  a  public  nature.  At  present,  Japan  is  also 
suffering  from  a  shortage  of  general  public  facilities  such  as 
transportation  and  electric  power.  Also  a  shortage  of  iron 
ore,  indispensable  to  basic  industries,  is  keenly  felt.  Thus 
the  direction  in  which  both  countries  are  requesting  repara¬ 
tions  will  compete  in  the  narrow  path  of  Japan’s  economy 
in  that  they  mainly  request  iron-made  goc^,  and  since 
Japanese  production  is  limited,  it  is  necessary  that  both 
sides  treat  this  matter  with  good  will  and  adjust  their 
demands  accordingly. 

Competition  with  and  some  disruption  of  normal  trade 
will  be  a  problem  during  the  whole  period  of  the  reparations.  I 

The  country  that  is  requesting  reparations  will  consider  the 
amount  of  reparations  (whatever  the  circumstances  may  ^ 

have  been  before,  the  conclusion  of  the  reparations  agree¬ 
ments),  as  a  part  of  her  foreign  exchange  holdings,  and  this  j 

idea  will  become  stronger  as  the  years  pass  by.  Therefore,  ^ 

she  will  try  to  use  this  effectively.  In  other  wor^,  a  tendency  ^ 

to  request  as  reparations  such  Japanese  products  and  ^ 
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services  that  can  compete  internatidhally  cannot  be  avoided. 
From  the  side  of  the  country  which  receives  reparations, 
this  means  that  there  will  be  a  tendency  for  such  requests 
to  compete  with  normal  Japanese  imports.  On  the  other 
hand,  considered  from  the  Japanese  side,  it  is  desirable  to 
offer  as  reparations  such  capital  goods  as  have  not  been 
exported  to  the  recipient  country  hitherto.  Therefore,  it 
would  appear  that  the  interests  of  the  recipient  and  paying 
countries  are  somewhat  contrary  to  each  ether,  and  the  only 
way  to  solve  this  problem  is  for  Japan  to  offer  such  repara¬ 
tions  as  will  help  develop  the  basic  economy  of  the 
recipient  country  and  aim  chiefly  at  creating  a  close 
economic  relation  with  that  country  in  the  future. 

Cambodia  and  Laos  both  waived  any  claims  but  Japan 
will  offer  economic  cooperation,  loans  and  investment  in 
order  to  aid  development  in  these  areas. 


However,  with  Japanese  machinery,  goods,  technictii| 
services  and  investment  introduced  to  all  these  countriei 
would  appear  logical  to  predict  that,  in  the  long  run,  lapil 
will  increase  her  trade  in  the  area,  and  it  is  quite  conceivabll 
that  the  cost  of  reparations  will  ultimately  prove  to  t| 
productive  of  long  term  benefits. 

There  are  other  outstanding  claims  against  Japan  wfaki 
have  arisen  out  of  the  war,  such  as  the  Korean  property 
claims,  the  settlements  with  Thailand,  France  and 
Netherlands,  of  military  yen  issued  by  the  Japanese  militai] 
authorities  in  the  areas,  and  settlements  on  outstanctioj 
foreign  currency  bonds  etc.  Certain  of  these  claims  an 
thorny  problems  and  while  they  will  undoubtedly  affect 
Japan’s  economy,  space  does  not  permit  discussing  them  hen 
since  they  are  not  exactly  of  a  reparations  nature. 
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PROBLEMS  AND  POSSIBILITIES  OF 
ANGLO-INDONESIAN  ECONOMIC  RELATIONS 

By  A,  P,  Makatita 


For  well  over  a  century  relations  between  Indonesia  and 
the  United  Kingdom  have  been  mainly  characterized  by 
trade  and  commerce.  It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to 
conclude  from  this  fact  that  the  existing  exchange  of  goods 
between  the  two  countries  is  of  substantial  importance  to 
either  of  them.  On  the  contrary,  when  scrutinizing  the 
statistics  of  actual  imports  and  exports  movements,  one 
cannot  but  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  contribution  of 
either  country  to  the  economic  life  of  the  other  lags  far 
behind  the  possibilities  as  far  as  the  real  exchange  of  goods 
is  concerned. 

A  first  look  at  the  figures  of  the  balance  of  payments  is 
not  siifiicient  to  make  one  immediately  realize  how  little 
these  figures  reflect  the  volumes  respectively  coming  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  Indonesia  and  from  Indonesia,  as  primary 
commodities  to  be  used  in  British  industries,  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  From  a  closer  scrutiny,  both  of  import  statistics 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  of  export  figures  of  the  Indonesian 
Central  Bureau  of  Statistics,  it  becomes  clear  that  in  many 
respects  the  share  of  invisibles  and  services  rendered  by  the 
United  Kingdom  by  far  exceeds  that  of  payments  for  goods 
actually  used  in  either  country.  As  would  only  natural  at 
the  present  stage  of  Indonesia’s  economic  development, 
Indonesian  sterling  payments  involve  shipping  and  air 
services,  social  transfers  and  those  on  capital  and  profits, 
payments  for  goods  from  third  countries  whose  own 
currencies  are  not  always  sufiiciently  available  to  Indonesia 
and,  finally,  payments  for  British  industrial  goods.  It  means 
that,  basically,  Indonesia  makes  use  of  sterling  in  a  fully 
multilateral  way. 

At  the  same  time  the  volume  of  the  actual  exchange  of 
goods  is  rather  hampered  by  the  bilateral  fact  that  the 
pattern  of  supply  of  basic  commodities  to  British  industries 
does  not  include  Indonesia  as  an  important  source,  so  that 
unavoidably  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Indonesia 
are  at  a  rather  lower  level  than  would  be  feasible  with  a 
view  to  Indonesia’s  increasing  need  for  industrial  raw 
materials,  semi-finished  and  finished  goods. 


The  author  is  Commercial  Counsellor  at  the  Indonesian  Embassy 
in  London. , 
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Generally  speaking  from  the  United  Kingdom  tradei 
statistics,  British  trade  with  Indonesia  comprises  only  i  perceoi 
of  total  British  trade.  Conclusions  at  first  sight  from  thi 
Indonesian  statistics  are  more  confusing.  It  would  appeal 
as  if  about  10  percent  of  Indonesia’s  export  value  go  to  th 
“United  Kingdom  and  Irish  Republic’’  (as  the  statistic! 
destination  position  is  named)  and  a  percentage  fluctuatiq 
between  6  and  12  of  total  Indonesian  import  value  coi 
from  the  United  Kingdom. 

However,  neither  the  10  percent  nor  the  6  to  12  perccsItlK  s 
are  really  attained  by  direct  Anglo-Indonesian  mutual  suppMlritii 
of  goods.  With  regard  to  exports  the  Indonesian  statist^ 
have  to  rely  entirely  on  customs  documents  and  there 
always  a  considerable  number  of  bills  of  lading  whidl 
indicate  as  destination  “United  Kingdom  or  order’’.  ThoJ 
loads  are  then  registered,  for  customs  and  monetary  purpoMii 
under  United  Kingdom  for  destination.  But  how  much  toMindk 
high  the  total  figure  will  be  from  the  point  of  view  of  actui|tnn 
importation  into  the  United  Kingdom  easily  appears  fn 
comparison  of  the  Indonesian  statistical  data  with  those 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Malaya  and  Singapore.  To  mential 
the  most  striking  example:  for  a  rather  normal  year 
rubber  trade  as  1955  the  Indonesian  export  figures  indica^ 
128,000  tons  with  United  Kingdom  destination,  while  BritH 
import  figures  showed  that  only  18,000  tons  had  actua^| 
come  into  the  United  Kingdom,  thus  actually  being  used 
British  industries. 

On  the  other  hand,  not  too  small  a  part  of  the  goodi| 
which,  acerding  to  the  official  Indonesian  statistics,  origini 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  will  be  actually  delivered  fi 
stocks  of  firms  in  places  like  Singapore,  Kuala  Lumpur 
Hong  Kong,  so  that  such  loads  will  .not  appear  in 
British  exports  under  the  heading  “Indonesia”.  It  mean! 
that  a  problem  will  be  added  to  the  already  existing  oncA 
for  British  exporters  to  the  degree  that  such  Commonwe!^ 
territories  as  mentioned  above  develop  more  local  industriOil 
especially  of  goods  for  immediate  consumption. 

For  to-day’s  situation  this  picture  proves  two  things: 
the  first  place,  it  shows  the  role  of  London  financing  w 
is  very  large  indeed  with  regard  to  Indonesian  exports 
has  its  share  also  in  relation  to  imports  into  Indonesia; 
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^  Yesterday 
and  tomorrow , . . 


. . .  are  sometimes  found  side  by  side  in  India.  But  the 
businessman  who  wishes  to  keep  pace  with  progress  in  that 
country  will  do  well  to  contact  the  National  Bank  of 
India.  For  the  Bank  not  only  provides  an  efficient  modem' 
banking  service  but  also  has  the  closest  associations  with 
traditional  life  throughout  India  and  Pakistan. 
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fe  second  place,  it  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  imports  of 
British  goods  into  Indonesia  still  consist  mainly  of  ordinary 
consumer  goods,  as  only  such  goods  are  due  to  come  frt^ 
Rocks  located  so  far  away  from  the  factories. 

The  financing  by  London  of  such  a  large  proportion  of 
tadonesian  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  which  do  not 
Ktually  reach  the  United  Kingdom  territory,  can  only 
indicate  the  level  of  British  participation  in  the  existing 
transit  trade  patterns  for  Indonesian  products.  _ 

From  the  nature  of  economic  developments  in  Asia, 
unong  others  the  redistribution  of  economic — and  in  hrst 
ivtance  commercial — activities,  only  one  thing  can  follow, 
Minely  that  transit  trade  to  third  countries  is  due  to  more 
ud  more  being  changed  into  more  direct  trade  between 
firms  in  the  producing  country  and  Arms  in  the  country  of 
actual  consumption.  Often  such  a  trend  is  assumed  to  develop 
if  because  newly  independent  countries  for  this  purpose  have 
ncourse  to  bilateral  trade  agreements  or  payments  arrange¬ 
ments.  Far  too  much  it  is  overlooked  that  it  is  the  com¬ 
bination  of  unavoidable  balance  of  payments  difficulties  and 
(he  necessity  to  acquire  as  quickly  as  possible  other  goods 
than  those  ordinai^y  consumer  goods  of  the  old  trade  patterns, 
which  compels  such  countries  in  the  course  of  accelerated 
wonomic  development  to  break  away  from  trends  which  are 
maintained  too  long. 

Thus,  neither  the  hnancing  of  transit  trade  nor  the  ex¬ 
ports  of  ordinary  consumer  goods  solely  offer  a  very 
promising  scope  for  future  development  of  trade  relations, 
between  two  countries.  And  when  we  speak  of  trade 
Illations,  it  is  understood  on  the  British  as  well  as  on  the 
hdonesian  side  that  relations  between  private  enterprises  are 
intended.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  up  till  now  the  Indonesian 


Government  have  been  ordering,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
a  large  amount  of  goods.  But  gradually  trade  arid  commerce 
on  either  side  will  find  that  their  r^  interests — and  the 
Governments’ — are  best  served  by  the  self-activity  of  the 
communities  themselves,  the  Government  only  interfering 
where  such  is  absolutely  necessary  for  balance  of  payments 
reasons. 

The  question  of  a  timely  change  in  the  pattern  of  the 
exchange  of  goods  becomes  the  more  urgrat  in  connection 
with  new  devices  of  regional  economic  cooperation  like  the 
European  Common  Market  and,  perhaps,  the  subsequent 
establishment  of  a  wider  free  trade  area.  However  attractive 
such  regional  unions  may  appear  to  the  countries  wishing  to 
establish  than,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  countries  not 
participating  in  such  arrangements  are  extremely  doubtful 
as  to  the  adverse  effects'  the  arrangements  can,  and  most 
probably  will,  have  on  their  present  markets  of  basic  com¬ 
modities.  It  might  very  well  be  that  to 'the  degree  the 
countries  associated  in  the  new  economic  communities  free 
their  markets  to  each  other  and,  in  doing  so,  develop 
multilateral  trade,  the  countries  outside  such  arrangements 
have  to  increasingly  resort  to  bilateral  trade  arrangements. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  a  serious  recession  to  the  idea 
of  the  multilateralization  of  world  trade.  But,  much  worse 
still,  it  would  seriously  endanger  economic  development  in 
economically  still  underdeveloped  countries.  And,  closer  to 
the  scope  of  this  article,  it  would  most  probably  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  possibilities  of  trade  expansion  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  a  country  like  Indonesia,  if  no 
timely  action  is  developed  with  a  view  to  the  change  in  the 
pattern  of  the  exchange  of  goods  as  intended  above. 

It  seems  to  be  time  now  for  a  thorough  review,  both 
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by  Governments  as  by  industries,  of  changes  that  could  be 
brought  about.  According  to  the  simple  principle  that 
Indonesia  can  buy  more  from  the  United  Kingdom,  if  the 
United  Kingdom  would  buy  more  from  Indonesia,  we  face 
some  problems  of'  primary  importance.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact,  for  instance,  that  a  very  large  quantity  of  the  kind  of 
raw  materials  Indonesia  could  offer  to  the  United  Kingdom 
used  to  come  to  this  country  from  territories  within  the 
Commonwealth.  But  the  coming  to  British  markets  is  made 
more  difficult  for  Indonesian  products  because  of  preferential 
customs  tariffs  for  materials  from  countries  belonging  to  the 
Commonwealth.  It  is  true  that  for  a  commodity  like  tin 
there  is  no  tariff  at  all,  but  no  one  could  maintain  that 
there  would  be  much  need  for  additional  quantities  of  tin 
from  Indonesia  to  be  traded  on  the  London  Metal  Exchange. 
Other  Indonesian  products,  which  under  present  circum¬ 
stances  could  have  a  chance  in  British  markets,  do  suffer 
from  the  preferential  system.  So  from  the  point  of  view  of 
private  trade  development  there  certainly  is  much  to  be  said 
for  some  modifications  in  the  tariff  system  vis  4  vis  non- 
Commonwealth  countries. 

But  even  if  no  immediate  recourse  is  taken  to  such 
action,  trade  and  industry  could  find  scope  for  expansion 
in  the  need  for  industrialisation  and  mining  development  in 
Indonesia  on  the  one  hand  and  Britain’s  own  industrial  ex¬ 
pansion  on  the  other.  In  the  framework  of  the  Indonesian 
development  a  satisfactory  market  can  be  found  for  all  kinds 
of  equipment,  even  under  the  present  very  modest  scheme 
of  the  first  Indonesian  five  year  plan,  while  conceivably 
Britain’s  industrial  expansion  could  require  raw  materials 
from  Indonesia,  which  up  till  now  exclusively  come  from 
Commonwealth  countries  and  territories. 

A  good  deal  of  thought  can  usefully  be  given  to  the 
development  of  non-ferrous  metals’  mining  in  Indonesia. 
There  are  a  good  many  deposits  of  manganese,  molybdenum, 
nickel,  bauxite,  etc.,  all  of  which  could  play  their  role  in 
British  future  industrial  development,  and  of  which  the 
present  production  lags  far  behind  economic  potentials. 


A  few  words  on  the  thoughts  in  Indonesia  with  rep 
to  the  acquisition  of  equipment  required  for  such  industi 
and  mining  development  might  be  useful.  Especially 
the  attraction  of  new  foreign  investments  meets  with  sa 
hesitation  on  both  sides,  partly  because  there  is  no  fii 
legislation  yet  oh  the  side  of  the  receiving  country  and  pai 
because  prospective  investors  prefer  to  wait  until  sa 
legislation  has  come  into  being,  a  good  device  could  be  I 
supply  of  equipment  on  the  basis  of  contracts  which  provi 
for  payments  in  about  five  years  and  annual  instalmei 
This  kind  of  payments  arrangements  has  already  been  appb 
in  contracts  with  industries  in  other  countries  than  the  Unil 
Kingdom  and  works  satisfactorily.  In  this  way  Indonej 
can  finance  its  gradual  development  from  the  annual  surpi 
returns  of  foreign  currency  for  its  exports  over  essenti 
imports’  payments  plus  those  for  invisibles.  In  this  way  al 
it  can  meet  the  needs  of  so  wide  a  territory  in  which  it 
hardly  feasible  to  have  one  region  wait  until  projects  i 
other  regions  are  finished  and  fully  paid  for. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  short  article  to  gh 
an  outline  of  more  lasting  and  expanding  economic  relatia 
between  Indonesia  and  the  United  Kingdom.  We  have  tri< 
to  focus  the  attention  of  commercial  interests  in  this  countJ 
on  some  of  the  problems  of  trade  expansion  between  Ik 
two  countries  in  connection  with  either’s  further  developma 
and  we  do  believe  that  those  problems  are  worth  to  be  ca 
sidered  because  the  opportunities  are  legion  for  a  more  acth 
development  of  trade  and  commercial  interests  which  wi 
find  plenty  of  room  beside  the  existing  estates  and  shippii 
interests  of  British  origin.  We  hope  to  have  pictured,  hoi 
ever  briefly,  that  British  and  Indonesian  business  could  va 
well  he  of  mutual  benefit  under  substantially  new  condition 
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Switzerland  and  Asia 


By  Our  Special  Correspondent 


The  election  of  Switzerland  last  month;  as  the  only  non¬ 
member  state  of  the  United  Nations,  to  the  membership 
of  the  UN  Economic  and  Social  Council’s  Commission 
for  Technical  Aid,  was  a  further  appreciation  of  that 
country’s  work  in  the  field  of  assisting  underdeveloped 
countries.  It  is  expected  that  Switzerland's  industries  and 
finance  which  possess  the  technical  experience  and  the  required 
resources,  will  play  an  even  greater  part  in  this  work  in 
future.  A  great  deal  will  depend  on  whether  the  Asian 
countries  themselves  will  be  able  to  create  abroad  an 
atmosphere  of  confidence  in  their  own  stability.  At  the  same 
time  it  should  be  realised  that  economic  assistance  from 
highly  developed  countries  represents  an  important  con¬ 
tribution  towards  progress  and  stability. 

The  new  Swiss  Air  routes  to  Asia  and  the  Far  East  have 
established  a  further  bridge  between  Switzerland  and  that 
region.  A  15-member  official  Japanese  delegation  which 
comprised  high  officials  of  various  ministries  and  leading 
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1955  1956  1956  1957 

Whole  year  First  three  moiuk 

11.3  10.0  3.0  2.1 

11.2  16.0  4.7  4.8 

(All  figures  in  million  £) 


members  of  eponomic  organisations  and  the  press,  arriw 
on  the  inauguration  flight  in  Zurich.  The  delegation  visik 
various  parts  of  Switzerland  and  has  shown  great  interest! 
the  Swiss  Industries  Fair,  which  took  place  in  Basle  betwee 
27th  April  and  7th  May. 

This  41st  annual  Fair  was  once  again  a  very  impress^ 
show  of  Swiss  high-quality  manufactured  products.  Na 
models  and  designs  of  capital  and  consumer  goods  of  Ai 
various  industries  were  on  show.  The  diversification  of  Ik 
Swiss  industry  is  a  remarkable  feature  and  Swiss  produd 
compete  successfully  in  world  markets.  Swiss  exports  to  mo 
countries  of  Asia  and  the  Far  East  show  a  steady  increai 
Visitors  from  Asian  countries  came  to  Basle  to  see  the  late 
Swiss  products  which  are  required  for  the  economic  devel 
ment  of  their  countries.  Among  the  visitors  from  In 
were  Mr.  N.  Tata,  President  of  the  Merchants’  Chambe 
Bombay,  and  Mr.  Murarij  Vaidya,  President  of  the  In(& 
Council  of  Foreign  Trade,  Bombay.  An  11 -member  Chine 
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delegation,  headed  by  Chi  Chao-ting,  Vice  President  « 
Secretary  General  of  the  Chinese  Committee  for  the  Proj 
tion  of  International  Trade,  visited  the  Fair.  Another  dek|[ 
tion  from  the  Far  East  came  from  Pyongyang,  Korea. 

The  Fair  was  a  success  —  contracts  were  signed  for  |w 
ducts  of  the  electrical  industry,  scientific  and  optical  instil 
ments,  textile  machinery,  woodworking  machinery,  ^ 
watches,  to  name  only  a  few.  Furthermore,  new  contad 
were  established,  and  negotiations  for  the  production  of  soq 
Swiss  products  under  licence  in  Asian  countries  were  starts 
The  experience  of  Swiss  firms  which  have  concluded  licenci 
agreements  with  Asian  governments  and  firms  has  been  a 
couraging  in  most  cases,  and  this  form  of  economic  cooper 
tion  is  bound  to  develop  side  by  side  with  the  export  i 
actual  goods. 

While  a  number  of  Swiss  firms  accept  regularly  Asts 
nationals  for  training  in  their  factories,  some  Asian  gov's] 
ruent  representatives  complained  to  your  correspondent,  thi 
many  other  Swiss  firms  do  not  avail  themselves  of  this  practio 
which  represents  a  very  valuable  opportunity  to  promol 
economic  cooperation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  long  credit  terms  for  paymej 
of  capital  goods  demanded  by  India  and  some  other  Asii 
countries  are  a  serious  obstacle  for  exports  to  these  countris 
Many  individual  industrial  firms  have  full  understanding  fg 
the  fact  that  the  industrialisation  of  these  Asian  countrii 
leads  to  a  shortage  of  funds  for  immediate  payment,  N 
they  themselves  cannot  afford  to  finance  such  export  ordet 
Therefore  it  might  be  advisable  to  establish  a  special  financi 
organisation  in  which  industry,  banks  and  the  governmg 
would  participate,  and  which  would  assist  the  securing  j 
immediate  orders  with  good  prospects  for  even  larger  ssig 
in  the  future.  While  Swiss  industries,  particularly  those  i 
capital  goods,  are  at  present  experiencing  a  boom,  one 
warnings  from  responsible  business  leaders  that  this  camui 
continue  indefinitely.  It  might,  therefore,  be  advisable  I 
take  appropriate  steps  now  which  would  lead  to  a  furtk 
development  of  business  with  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  fl 
largest  potential  market  of  the  world. 
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Switzerland’s  Increased 
Exports  to  Asia 

By  A,  James 

SWITZERLAND’S  global  trade  shows  an  increasingly 
unfavourable  trade  balance,  with  the  exception  of  the 
trade  with  the  Australasian  region.  Her  global  trade 
deficit  increased  from  320  million  Sw.  frcs,  in  1954  to  779 
million  in  1955,  and  to  1,393  million  frcs.  in  1956.  At  the 
same  time  Switzerland  increased  her  favourable  trade  balance 
with  countries  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific  as  follows:  1954 — ^ 
356  million  Sw.  frcs.,  1955  —  398  million  Sw.  frcs.,  1956  — 
424  million  Sw.  frcs. 

In  1956  imports  from  Asia  amounted  to  3.65  percent  and 
those  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  to  0.41  percent  of 
Switzerland's  total  imports,  and  were  by  42  million  Sw.  frcs. 
higher  than  those  of  1955.' 

On  the  other  hand,  Swiss  1956  exports  to  Asia  amounted 
to  10.18  percent  of  her  global  exports  and  had  increased  by 
94.6  million  francs  as  compared  with  the  1955  exports.  The 
1956  exports  to  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  other  Oceanic 
markets  amounted  to  1.7  percent  of  the  overall  exports  and 
had  decreased  by  17.2  million  francs  as  against  1955  due  to 
Australia’s  import  cuts.  The  following  table  shows  the 
development  of  Switzerland’s  trade  with  the  main  countries 
of  that  region: 

Imports  Exports 


1954 

1955 

1956 

1954 

1955 

1956 

Afghanistan 

2.4 

2.7 

3.2 

0.6 

1.1 

1.3 

India 

16.6 

23.5 

21.5 

103.5 

109.5 

146.3 

Pakistan 

2.9 

2.8 

3.0 

15.8 

14.8 

14.1 

Ceylon 

12.7 

13.9 

15.0 

6.4 

8.4 

9.4 

Singapore 

0.9 

1.0 

2.0 

30.0 

39.3 

47.5 

Federation  of  Malaya 

14.7 

14.6 

20.8 

1.6 

2.8 

4.0 

Burma 

1.3 

0.4 

0.1 

11.0 

6.2 

4.9 

Thailand 

1.3 

0.7 

0.7 

18.9 

18.9 

23.0 

Indo-China 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

4.1 

6.4 

5.2 

Indonesia 

22.1 

18.3 

17.8 

33.9 

19.6 

29.7 

Philippines 

24.2 

21.8 

19.6 

8.9 

11.2 

12.2 

China,  Hong  Kong 

47.0 

67.8 

81.9 

99.6 

101.9 

151.8 

Japan 

29.8 

39.0 

49.1 

45.2 

58.3 

67.8 

Korea 

— 

— 

0.8 

0.4 

2.4 

3.4 

Australia 

28.1 

20.9 

23.9 

102.0 

104.9 

87.0 

New  Zealand 

2.6 

6.6 

7.0 

17.9 

17.0 

17.6 

{All  figures  in  million  Swiss  francs) 
The  1956  exports  to  China  and  Hong  Kong  (the  Swiss 
statistics  do  not  show  separate  figures  for  these  two  markets) 
were  higher  than  those  to  India  which  in  previous  years  was 
the  largest  Swiss  market  of  that  area. 

In  1956  more  than  3.1  million  watches  (as  against  1.8 
million  watches  in  1955)  valued  at  over  100  million  Swiss 
francs  were  exported  to  China.  The  exports  of  watches  to 
India  increased  from  920,692  in  1955  to  1,210,749  in  1956. 
Among  other  Asian  markets  which  imported  more  than  1 
million  watches  in  1956  was  Singapore. 

The  Asian  countries  represent  important  outlets  for  the 
Swiss  chemical  industry.  Though  some  leading  Swiss  firms 
have  participated  in  the  manufacturing  of  their  products  in 
Asian  countries,  including  Japan  and  India,  the  exports  of, 
this  industry  to  Asia  represent  an  important  part  of 
Switzerland’s  total  exports  to  that  region.  Tlie  shipments  of 


pharmaceutical  |>owders  alone  amounted  to  the  value  of| 
million  to  India,  4.4  million  to  Pakistan,  1.9  million  to  Buns 
3.8  million  to  Thailand,  1.6  million  to  the  Philippines,  L 
million  to  China,  and  2.6  million  Swiss  francs  to  Japiai 
1956.  The  1956  exports  of  aniline  dyestuffs  were  valued  i 
16.7  million  to  Japan,  12.5  million  to  India,  4.9  million 
Indonesia,  4.7  million  to  China,  1.4  million  to  Pakistan  g 
1.4  million  Swiss  francs  to  Thailand. 

While  the  exports  of  the  above  mentioned  indusin 
belong  to  the  traditional  Swiss  supplies  to  that  region,  thi 
is  an  increased  export  of  capital  goods  to  the  Aii| 
countries  which  have  embarked  on  large  scale  developm 
schemes.  It  is  significant,  that  in  1956  Swiss  exports  i 
machine  tools  to  China  reached  the  value  of  nearly  2  miDii 
francs  as  against  0.3  million  francs  in  1955,  the  exportii 
Japan  amounted  to  10.7  million  francs  as  against  6.4  mill 
francs  in  1955,  and  the  exports  to  India  remained  at  f 
annual  level  of  3.6  million  francs.  Some  firms  of  d 
industry  have  concluded  agreements  with  India  and  Japi 
to  manufacture  their  lathes  in  these  countries  under  licetx 

Swiss  textile  machinery  worth  20  million  francs  wu  < 
ported  to  India,  and  to  the  value  of  2.7  million  to  Japan 
1956.  Special  passenger  railway  wagons  valued  at  6  mill 
francs  were  exported  to  India. 

Large  deliveries  of  products  of  the  Swiss  electrical  a 
boiler  making  industries  and  machinery  required  by  the  m 
industries  of  Asia  have  been  despatched  to  India,  China  a 
Japan  in  1956.  In  these  countries  there  is  a  growing  dema 
for  optical  products  and  precision  instruments,  and  the  i 
ports  of  •  these  goods  have  increased  to  various  Aa 
countries,  including  China,  which  also  bought  copper 
in  Switzerland. 
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HHOMATIC  WRAPPING  MACHINES 
fOK  ASIA 

Tbe  development  of  foodstuff  and  allied 
Mwtries  and  greater  emphasis  on 
llieiiic  requirements  in  Asian  countries, 
Irre  led  there  to  a  greater  demand  for 
IKbn  food  packing  machinery. 

Among  the  manufacturers  of  automatic 
npping  machines,  Swiss  Industrial 
Sompany  (SIG)  at  Neuhausen  Rhine 
Ml.  Switzerland,  take  a  leading 
nation,  enjoying  an  experience  of  over 
lO  years.  In  addition  to  the  wrapping 
■diines  proper  for  chocolate  articles, 
iKuits,  sweets,  ice  cream,  soap  tablets, 
k.,  this  company  also  makes  machines 
V  farming,  volume  measuring  and  pack- 
i|  of  margarine,  butter,  soup  paste, 
OBceotrates,  etc.,  as  also  fully  automatic 
•ckaging  machines  for  dealing  with  free- 
Inring  and  non-free-ilowing  products 
sch  as  washing  powders,  rice,  paste 
pods,  flour,  coffee,  etc.  Out  of  the  very 
deniive  manufacturing  programme,  the 
ollowing  machines  are  briefly  being 
beribed  below. 

For  wrapping  of  chocolate  tablets  and 
in,  SIG  make  the  fastest  and  most  up- 
Hlste  design  of  machines. 

The  SIO  heatsealing  wrap  in  connec- 
on  with  thermo-lacquered  aluminium 
Ml  which  gives  a  full  protection  against 
nths,  moisture,  and  loss  of  aroma,  has 
Kt  with  fullest  success  during  the  last 
w  years,  particularly  owing  to  the  SIG 
achine  type  DSH  in  connection  with 
oz.  tablets. 

As  the  very  latest  of  all,  there  is  the 
ntective  wrapping  machine  type  DSR 
IT  tablets  and  ban  up  to  3  oz.  with  a 
ngramme  similar  to  the  DSH  machine, 
■t  designed  for  an  output  of  about  130 
■agings  per  minute. 

Biscuits,  with  their  divenity  as  to 
ads  and  flavoun,  owing  to  their  brittle- 


High-speed  Packaging  Plant  type  ODSl 
>or  detergents.  Manufacturers:  Swiss  In- 
iustrial  Company,  Neuhausen  Rhine  Fails 
{Switzerland) 


mess  and  the  deviations  in  dimensions 
arising  in  the  baking  process,  represent 
a  particularly  exacting  requirement  in 
connection  with  automatic  wrapping.  The 
type  GBBA  is  among  the  very  wide 
range  of  machine  models  in  this  field. 
The  biscuits  are  introduced  into  feed 
hoppers  by  1-2  girb;  counting  and 
ranging  into  piles  is  taken  care  of 
automatically  by  the  machine.  On  the 
GBBA  machine  biscuit  packs  may  be 
handled  which  may  be  either  destined 
for  quick  sale  and  consisting  of  a  single 
wrap  of  cellulose  film,  as  also  packets 
with  2-3  wrappers  for  which  very  exact¬ 
ing  requirements  are  made  as  to 
"tightness”  and  protection  against 
breakage. 

Also  the  type  EB  for  tbe  wrapping  of 
ice  cream  pieces  with  wooden  holders 
should  be  referred  to.  The  pieces  are  fed 
as  a  rule  direct  from  the  ice  cream  plant. 
As  a  wrapping  material,  backed 
aluminium  is  mosdy  used,  in  which  con¬ 
nection  periodically  printed  panels  are 
automatically  register^. 

For  the  wrapping  of  butter  and 


[margarine  SIG  developed  models  which 
are  of  metal  construction  throughout  and 
whose  output  per  minute  is  from  30-80, 
yielding  most  accurate  weights  and 
capable  of  adjustment  according  to  the 
consistency  of  ^e  butter. 

Among  the  SIG  paddng  machines,  the 
type  ODSI  may  also  be  briefly  mentioned. 
This  continuously  operating  machine  for 
the  packing  of  detergents  has  an  output 
of  160  packets  per  minute  and  enables 
the  use  of  folding  cartons  from  350-2,100 
cu.  cm.  volume.  The  product  is  volumet- 
rically  handled  and  assuming  a  regular 
density,  the  accuracy  in  weight  per 
packet  is  plus/minus  1  percent. 


SWISS  CXINTROL  INSTRUMENTS 
FDR  ASIA 

In  1956,  Swiss  exports  of  electrical  con¬ 
trol  instruments  to  Asia  included  those  to 


tions  visited  by  Mr. 
Tinker  was  at  the 
Hindustan  Iron  &  Steel 
Company’s  works  near 
Calcutta.  {See  picture, 
right).  A  three  ton 
Birlec  direct  arc  furnace 
is  operating  in  an  open 
scrap  yard  beneath 
coconut  palm  trees,  pro¬ 
tected  only  by  one  wall 
and  a  tin  roof.  Under 
these  primitive  con¬ 
ditions  the^  1,200  kVA 
furnace 'operates 
efficiently,  melting  steel 
for  railway  tiebars. 


totuc  IN  INDU 

h  future  Birlec  interests  in  India  will 
w  handled  by  AEI  (India)  Ltd.,  with 
icadquartcrs  in  Calcutta  and  branches  in 
Mny  other  towns.  This  has  been  decided 
^r  a  visit  to  India  by  Mr.  George  P. 
Mer,  Managing  Director  of  Birlec 
imited,  with  the  obj^  of  reviewing 
(cncy  arrangements  in  this  rapidly 
nuirket. 

The  importance  of  India  and  Pakistan 
I  aiarkets  for  Birlec  equipment  can  be 
>dg^  by  the  fact  that  since  1946  the 
Bttungham  company  have  done  business 
wth  more  than  one  million  pounds  in 
X  Indian  subcontinent. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  inslalla- 
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India  valued  at  1,817,769  Sw.  frcs.,  to 
China  564,765,  to  Indonesia  549,803,  to 
Pakistan  145,107,  and  to  Japan  89,386  Sw. 
frcs. 

The  new  trend  in  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  places  a  steadily  increasing  emphasis 
on  the  measuring,  controlling  and  regulat¬ 
ing  of  heating,  electrical  and  nuclear 
quantities.  Also,  the  establishment  of  new 
scientific  institutes  in  that  region  has  led 
to  increased  imports  of  various  measuring 
instruments.  Asian  visitors  to  the  recent 
Basle  Fair  have  shown  interest  in  pro¬ 
ducts  of  this  industry.  Landis  &  Gyr  A.G., 
Zug,  have  added  to  their  large  range  of 
products  which  include  flue  gas  testers, 
remote-operated  switches,  electric  control 
apparatus,  electricity  metere,  steam  gauges, 
etc.,  air  monitors  and  drinking  water 
monitoring  units  which  register  the  radium 
activity  of  air  and  water  respectively. 
These  monitoring  units  are  equipped  with 
alarm  signals  which  sound  when  danger 
point  is  reached. 


A  new  high-quality,  fully  automatic 
exposure  meter  was  exhibited  at  the  Swiss 
Industries  Four,  Basle,  by  WEKA  Ltd., 
Wetzikon-Zurich.  Among  other  exhibits  of 
this  firm  were  Amperemeters  and  Volt¬ 
meters,  including  the  Pocket  Voltmeter  in 
fountain  pen  form 

OERUKON  MACHINE  TOOL  WORKS 
BUEHRLE  &  CO.  AND  OERLIKON 
ELECTRODE  DIVISION 

The  industrialisation  of  Asian  and  Far 
Eastern  countries  leads  to  a  greater  de¬ 
mand  for  specialised  capital  goods  and 
this  demand  is  being  met  by  their  impor¬ 
tation  or  by  indigeneous  production  — 
often  under  the  licence  from  firms  with 
great  experience  in  the  manufacturing  of 
these  products. 

The  Oerlikon  Machine  Tool  Works, 
Buehrle  &  Co.,  Zurich,  which  is  a  leading 
Swiss  industrial  enterprise  with  world¬ 
wide  interests,  has  been  very  active  in 


Asian  and  Far  Eastern  countries. 

The  Company  owns  and/or  controls  a 
number  of  other  Swiss,  Continental  and 
Overseas  Companies,  engaged  in  a  wide 
range  of  industrial  processes  including  the 
manufacture  of  aeroplanes,  rockets  and 
guided  missiles,  textiles  and  cellulose.  They 
also  own  a  well-known  Bank  and  an  In¬ 
surance  Company  in  Zurich. 

The  first  Continental  factory  to  manu¬ 
facture  extruded  coated  welding  electrodes 
was  established  in  the  year  1934  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  under  the  name  of 
Citogene  Ltd.  and  in  1938  this  Company 
became  a  Division  of  Oerlikon  Machine 
Tool  Works,  Buehrle  &  Co.,  and  was 
transferred  to  Zurich. 

The  Electrode  Division  of  the  Oerlikon 
Machine  Tool  Works,  Buehrle  &  Co.,  has 
become,  within  a  few  years,  the  largest 
electrode  manufacturers  in  Switzerland. 
Its  manufacturing  and  sales  programmes 
include  all  standard  and  special  welding 
electrodes. 

The  manufacture  of  welding  electrodes 
in  the  Electrode  Factory  is  by  special  ex¬ 
trusion  presses  and  complementary 
specialised  plant  and  equipment  of  its  own 
development  and  design  covered  by  patents 
in  most  countries  of  the  world. 

The  research  work  for  the  flux  coating 
formulae  is  carried  out  by  a  staff  of 
specialists  using  the  most  modern  labora¬ 
tory  equipment  and  facilities  and  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  an  international  research  com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  the  several  research 
groups  of  the  Oerlikon  foreign  licensees. 

The  Oerlikon  Electrode  Division  has 
established  similar  electrode  factories  in 
other  countries  using  its  special  electrode 
plant  and  formulae. 

During  the  last  war  the  Oerlikon 
Electrode  Division  and  the  already  existing 
Licensee  Companies  made  continuous  pro¬ 
gress  and  important  improvements  were 
made  both  in  the  design  of  the  special 
Electrode  machines  and  in  the  flux  coat¬ 
ing  formulae. 

Following  the  end  of  the  war  new  fac¬ 
tories  have  been  established  and/or 
Licence  agreements  concluded  with  com¬ 
panies  in  many  countries,  including : 
Advani-Oerlikon  Electrodes  Private  Ltd., 
Bombay,  India;  Pakistan  Welding  Elec¬ 
trodes  Ltd.,  Karachi,  Pakistan;  Japan 
Welding  Electrode  Company  Ltd., 
Fukuchiyama,  Japan.  Similar  arrangements 
are  pending  in  different  overseas  countries.« 

Furthermore,  the  Oerlikon  Electrode 
Division,  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
Oerlikon-Nistertal  Sales  Company  Ltd.  at 
Wissen  /  Sieg,  Germany,  entered  some  years 
ago  upon  a  programme  of  intensive 
scientific  study  and  research  in  the  line  of 
electric  welding  machines  and  the  Ger¬ 
man  affiliate  is  now  exporting  its 
“  Oerlikon-Nistertal  ”  welding  machines  to 
practically  every  corner  of  the  world. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  here  that 
a  sub-division  of  the  Oerlikon  Electrode 
Division  is  producing  highly  transparent 
Polyethylene  flat  tubes,  folding  tubes,  foils. 
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either  colourless  or  dyed,  as  well  as  a  bted 
polyvinylchloride  tube-foils.  Also  |  Hrati* 
“  Plastic  Division  ”  is  in  the  process  ( 
setting  up  foreign  license  factories.  <>^'8' 
All  the  Companies  operating  ual 
licence  agreement  are  showing  most  al 
factory  progress  and  although  they  a  ■! 
their  foreign  licensees  have  only  compa 
tively  recently  entered  this  welding  di 
trode  field  they  halve  successfully  met  I 
world-wide  competition  of  other  electro  ***  P' 
manufacturers.  This  success  is  attribuk 
to  the  special  Oerlikon  Electrode  Hi 
and  Equipment,  together  with  the  reseiii 
work  based  on  the  demands  of  a  varis 
of  foreign  markets  carried  out  in  o  ‘  ^ 
operation  with  the  whole  “  Licea 
Group.”  ” 

Further  proof  of  the  efficiency  of  g 
Oerlikon  equipment  and  formulae  is  gm 
by  the  fact  that  competitors  in  countii 
where  there  is  no  exclusive  licensee,  i 
regular  buyers  of  Oerlikon  equipment; 
manufacture  electrodes. 


Hui 


EXIIVf  BANK  LOAN  FOR  INDONER  ur  fa 
An  Agreement  between  the  Expor 
Import  Bank  and  Indonesia  provi  diJAPA 
for  a  loan  amounting  to  $15,000,0001  ^ 
Indonesia  was  signed  in  Washington  i  Act 
April  30th.  The  money  will  be  used  k  [““i 
the  financing  of  highway  projects  ■ 
Sumatra'  and  for  the  establishment  a  1^^) 
some  30  diesel-electric  power  pb  f*  h 
stations  in  various  towns  throughout  fe  ’ 
country.  ir  2 

>l,01i 

EAST  GERMAN  FACTORIES  FO*  mpoi 


INDONESIA 


■pre 


Under  the  terms  of  a  contract  won  oose 
several  million  marks.  East  Gerns  mbl 
engineering  firms  will  be  delivering  i  ;i,0O‘ 
Indonesia  a  complete  tyre  factory  a;  Bee 
also  a  soap  factory.  A  contract  to  ft  spor 
effect  was  signed  by  Mr.  Tairas,  Diredi  g.i  ] 
of  Indonesian  Tyre  and  Rubber  Co.,  i  fcief 
Macassar,  and  Director  Genes  rith 
Boulanger,  on  behalf  of  DIA  Invi  if  th 
Export.  Negotiations  are  pending  i  lottoi 
garding  three  further  projects,  a  brie  lerce 
yard,  a  cement  factory  and  a  sugar  mi  leel 


INDONESIAN  IMPORT  LICENCES  >131 
SUSPENDED  1125) 

The  Indonesian  Government  has  M 
pended  the  issue  of  import  licence*  1  jyo, 
from  April  29th.  This  does  not  inch*  33 
transactions  made  within  the  framewa 
of  foreign  credits,  goods  imported  und  559 
the  contract  for  the  supply  to  Indonoi  ^(’11 
of  American  agricultural  surplus  stodi 
Government  orders  and  imports  finana 
in  accordance  with  the  export  induo 
ment  system. 

In  applying  this  measure  the  interei 
of  the  industries  both  Indonesian  is  1514 
foreign-run  are  taken  into  account  >  f  tji 
far  as  the  imports  of  raw  materials 
capital  goods  are  concerned.  & 

Summarising  the  causes  which  hiyxi 
brought  about  the  current  precario«^p 
financial  situation  in  the  country, 
Minister  of  Finance,  Dr.  Sutikno  .Siaitsf 
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Uted  that  the  civil  and  military  admin- 
ations  made  expenditures  beyond  the 
ional  capacity.  The  recession  of 
oreign  reserves  meant  that  the  Indonesian 
iety  was  living  beyond  capacity, 
dequate  production  implied,  accord- 
g  to  the  Minister,  that  so  far  both  the 
overnnieiit  and  the  community  had 
iled  to  pay  attention  to  the  country’s 
iiture.  but  had  merely  striven  to  enjoy 
be  present. 

NGARY  TRADES  WITH 
NGOLIA 

Hungary  and  Mongolia  have  concluded 
I  trade  agreement  under  which  the 
ongolian  People's  Republic  will  export 
0  Hungary  wool,  fur,  animal  hair,  un- 
reated  leather,  and  other  animal 
jfoducts. 

Hungary  will  export  to  Mongolia  well- 
lofing  equipment,  drugs,  medical  instru- 
nents,  and  other  goods. 

Hungarian  specialists  will  start  in  the 
tear  future  the  preparatory  work  for  a 
ur  factory. 

lAPAN’S  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS 
as  FISCAL  1956 

According  to  the  Japanese  Ministry  of 
Finance  Japan's  exports  during  1956 
kal  year  (April.  1956  through  March 
1957),  amounted  to  $2,597 ,972,(X)0  and 
be  imports  to  $3,602,692,(XK),  both  post¬ 
er  records.  Increases  of  $460,5 1 1  ,(XX), 
)r  21.5  percent  for  the  exports  and 
(1,016,200,000  or  39.3  percent  for  the 
ports  were  made  over  the  comparable 
ures  for  the  previous  fiscal  year,  and 
nsequently  the  imftorts  excess  was 
bly  enlarged  by  $555,689,000  to 
1,004,720.000. 

Because  of  increasing  home  demands, 
uports  of  iron  and  steel  products  fell  by 
8.1  percent  on  an  average.  Among  the 
Jiief  export  goods,  vessels  ranked  first 
sith  $3 10,867 ,(X)0  occupying  12  percent 
)f  the  total  exports,  being  followed  by 
»tton  fabrics  with  $263,633,000  (lO.I 
rcent  of  the  total  exports),  iron  and 
«1  products  with  $212,789,000  (8.2 
cent),  spun  rayon  fabrics  with 
131,250,000  (5.1  percent),  clothes  with 
125,661,000  (4.8  percent),  fish  and  fish 
products  with  $1 19,669,0()0  (4.6  percent), 
Isyon  filament  fabrics  with  $85,711,000 
[3.3  percent),  metal  products  with 
|b6,439,000  (2.6  percent),  toys  with 

155,933,000  (2.2  percent),  and  chemical 
iertilizer.s  with  $53,342,000  (2.1  percent). 

I  In  the  field  of  imports,  food  and 
Averages  fell  by  15  percent,  but  other 
^modities  showed  an  overall  rise, 
^nking  first  on  the  list  of  the  principal 
pport  commodities,  raw  cotton,  with 
pl4,656,000,  accounted  for  14.3  percent 
K  the  total  imports,  being  followed  by 
Mroleum  with  $356,731,000  (9.9  percent 
p  the  total  imports),  raw  wool  with 
pi, 000,000  (7.0  percent),  iron  and  steel 
^p  with  $248,656,000  (6.9  percent), 
M>«*t  with  $161,617,0(X)  (4.5  percent). 


iron  ore  with  $160,706,000  (4.5  percent), 
sugar  with  $123,547,000  (3.4  percent), 
coal  with  $103,425,000  (2.8  percent),  non- 
ferrous  metal  minerals  with  $95,625,000 
(2.7  percent),  and  lumber  with  $84,656,000 
(2.3  percent). 

INDIAN  RICE  PRODUCTION 

The  all-India  final  estimate  of  rice  for 
1956-57  puts  the  current  year’s  area  and 
production  of  crop  at  78,174,000  acres 
and  28,142,000  tons,  respectively,  as 
against  the  partially  revised  estimate  of 
76,864,000  acres  and  26,846,000  tons  for 
1955-56.  This  shows  an  increase  of 
1,310,000  acres  or  1.7  per  cent  in  area 
and  1,2%,000  tons  or  4.8  percent  in  pro¬ 
duction  during  the  current  year  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  previous  year. 

Both  area  and  prc^uction  of  rice 
during  the  current  year  touched  all-time 
records  at  78.2  million  acres  and  28.1 
million  tons.  The  next  best  year  for 
rice  crop  was  1953-54  when  the  area 
and  production  were  77.3  million  acres 
and  27.8  million  tons,  respectively. 

INDO  — AUSTRALIAN  TRADE 

Members  of  the  Australian  Trade 
delegation  to  India  stated  at  the  end  of 
their  five-week  tour  that  immediate 
results  of  their  mission  had  “exceeded 
their  expectations.”  The  head  of  the 
delegation,  Mr.  John  G.  Hurley,  ex¬ 
plained  that  “good  prospects”  had  been 
discovered  for  establishing  engineering 
industries  in  India  in  collaboration  with 
Australian  and  Indian  firms.  Australia 
was  already  associated  with  manufacture 
in  India  of  windmills,  spray  irrigation 
equipment  and  road  rollers. 

The  value  of  Australia's  wheat  exports 
to  India  had  fallen  in  recent  years  but 
the  mission  had  been  assured  that 
Australia  could  look  forward  to  a  con¬ 
tinuing  share  in  any  necessary  Indian 
imports  of  wheat. 

ACTIVITIES  OF  ICA  IN  JAPAN 

Ben  H.  Thibodeaux,  a  career  officer  in 
the  Foreign  Service  of  the  US  and  for 
the  last  two  and  a  half  years  Director  of 
the  Office  of  International  Trade  and 
Resources  in  the  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  has  been  appointed 
Director  of  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration's  mission  in  Japan.  He 
will  be  concerned  with  economic  rela¬ 
tions  generally  between  the  US  and 
Japan,  and  will  supervise  the  ICA 
technical  cooperation  programme  which 
has  involved  US  obligations  of  about 
$4  million  in  the  three  fiscal  years  since 
it  started.  It  includes  technical  assistance 
to  Japanese  industry,  as  well  as  assist¬ 
ance  to  achieve  technological  advance¬ 
ment  in  such  fields  as  agriculture,  civil 
aviation,  and  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy. 

In  addition,  he  will  be  concerned  with 
the  administration  of  ICA-financed 
affiliations  between  American  and 
Japanese  universities,  aiming  at  the 


The  Director  General  of  India 
Store  Department,  Government 
Building,  Bromyard  Avenue,  Acton, 
London,  W.3.  invites  tenders  for  the 
supply  of: — 

Quantity 

lbs. 

Stud,  Protectors,  Boot  —  42,000 

Mild  Steel  Anti-Corrosive 

Metal  Coated  as  per  I.S.D. 

Drg.  No.  T.21306. 

Forms  of  tender  may  be  obtained 
from  the  above  address  on  or  after 
17th  May,  1957,  at  a  fee  of  10/-, 
which  is  not  returnable.  If  payment 
is  made  by  cheque,  it  should  please 
be  made  payable  to  “High  Com¬ 
missioner  for  India”.  Tenders  are  to 
be  delivered  by  2  p.m.  on  Thursday 
27th  June,  1957.  Please  quote 
reference  No.  276/56/RLY. 

The  Director  General,  India  Store 
Department.  Government  Building, 
Bromyard  Avenue,  London,  W.3., 
invites  tenders  for  the  supply  of: 
21,500  Nos. 

Boxwood  Mathematical  Scale 

Blanks  (Undivided) 

Forms  of  Tender  which  are  re¬ 
turnable  on  Monday,  17th  June, 
1957,  may  be  obtained  from  this 
Office  (CDN  Branch),  upon  payment 
of  fee  of  10s.  Od.  which  is  not  re¬ 
turnable.  Reference  No.  767/56/Mi8.1 
must  be  quoted  in  all  applications. 

The  Office  of  “  Damodar  Valley 
Corporation,”  Anderson  ,  House,  Ali- 
pore,  Calcutta,  India,  invites  Tenders 
for  the  following: 

“  Supply  of  1 32  kV  and  33  kV  Dis¬ 
connecting  Switches  for  Panchet  Hill 
Project.  As  per  Specification  No. 
PE-SPEC-11.” 

Specifications,  detailed  plans  and 
Forms  of  Tender  are  to  be  obtained 
direct  from  India  at  the  address  be¬ 
low  on  payment  of  15  shillings  per 
set  plus  30  shillings  for  Air  Parcel 
Charges.  A  Specimen  of  the  Specifica¬ 
tion  is  on  view  at  India  Store  Depart¬ 
ment,  Government  Building  Brom¬ 
yard  Avenue,  Acton,  London,  W3, 
under  reference  SI  131 /57/AVH/ 
ENG2. 

Tenders  are  to  be  addressed  to  the 
Controller  of  Stores,  “  The  Damodar 
Valley  Corporation,”  Anderson 
House.  Alipore,  Calcutta  27,  India, 
in  time  to  be  there  before  3  p.m.  on 
the  1 3th  June,  1957. 

In  continuation  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment  dated  12th  April,  1957,  for 
Control  Panels  requir^  by  the 
“  Damodar  Valley  Corporation,”  An¬ 
derson  House.  Calcutta,  27,  India,  due 
date  for  submission  of  tenders  has 
been  extended  up  to  3rd  June,  1957. 


improvement  of  Japanese  productivity, 
and  will  administer  ICA  responsibilities 
in  the  economic  development  programme 
being  carried  out  by  Japan  with  US 
loans  of  $108  million  in  Japanese 
currency.  The  US  has  made  these  loans 
from  the  proceeds  of  Japan’s  purchases 
of  US  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
which  have  totalled  $150  million. 

CHINESE  SHAREHOLDERS  GET 

DIVIDEND 

Over  730,000  yiun  (about  £1(X),0(X)  in 
dividends)  was  paid  to  the  shareholders 
of  the  joint  state-private  Ming  Sung 
Shipping  Company  last  year  at  the  rate 

of  8  percent. 

Dividends  at  the  same  rate  will  be 
paid  this  year.  The  company  was  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  state  operated 
Yangtze  Navigation  Administration  last 
September. 

Following  the  incorporation,  6  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  company  were  appointed 
Vice  Directors  of  the  Yangtze  Naviga¬ 
tion  Administration  and  its  branch 
offices.  4  others  became  Vice  Directors 
of  the  harbours  of  Chungking,  Hankow 
and  other  ports.  , 

The  Ming  Sung  Shipping  Company, 
one  of  China’s  biggest,  became  a  joint 

enterprise  in  September,  1952.  It  became 
part  of  the  Yangtze  Navigation  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
vessels  and  to  reduce  management  costs. 


TAIWAN’S  WOOL  INDUSTRY 

The  Taiwan  Government  has  approved 
a  plan  which  envisages  a  doubling  of 
output  of  the  Island’s  wool  spinning  and 
weaving  by  1%0.  At  the  end  of  1956 
there  were  11,154  worsted  spindles  and 
214  worsted  looms  in  Formosa.  It  is 
proposed  to  add  10,000-15,000  spindles 
between  1958  and  1960.  Total  yarn  out¬ 
put  capacity  is  estimated  at  1.9  million 
lb.  a  year,  of  which  570,000  lb.  are  in 
excess  of  minimum  domestic  require¬ 
ments. 

The  export  prospects  for  the  industry 
are  considered  quite  good.  The  Japanese 

and  South-East  Asian  markets  are  being 
explored,  and  the  first  export  on  record 
was  367,000  lb.  of  yarn  to  Korea  in  1955 

followed  by  500,000  lb.  last  year.  Yarn 
exports  from  Taiwan  are  relatively  high 
because  the  foreign  exchange  proceeds 
may  be  utilised  for  buying  raw  wool  in 
addition  to  the  regular  allocation  for 

that  purpose.  At  present  raw  wool  bears 
an  import  duty  of  150  percent  as  a 
luxury  item.  It  is  possible  to  import  in 
bond  for  processing  and  re-export,  but 
the  formalities  are  said  to  be  so  formid¬ 
able  that,  so  far,  only  the  government 
itself  has  made  use  of  this  concession. 

Incomplete  data  for  1956  indicates  that 
production  of  wool  weaving  yarn  totalled 
1.2  million  lb.  (1.7  million  lb.  in  1955), 
and  wool  knitting  yarn  230,000  lb. 


EASTERN  WORLD,  JUNE, 


(252,000  lb.).  Production  of  wool 
was  under  1  million  sq.  yds.  co 
with  1.3  million  sq.  yds.  in  the  p. 
year. 

UK  WOOL  TOPS  TO  ASIA 

During  the  first  3  months  of  1 957,  i 
exports  of  wool  tops  to  Japan 
shown  a  further  increase  and  r 
2.1  million  Ib.  valued  at  £1,248,982, 
against  0.7  million  Ib.  valued  at  £354 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  I 
Furthermore,  the  UK  exports  of  i 
waste  to  Japan  reached  the  value 
£1,189,644  (£398,234  during  the  ; 

quarter  of  1956). 

The  exports  of  wool  tops  to  Paki 
increased  to  £443,282  (£118,142  d 
the  corresponding  period  of  1956)  and 
Hong  Kong  to  £197,078  (£139,457 
quarter  19S6). 

UK  exports  to  China  dropped  f 
nearly  4  million  lb.  valued  at  11 
million  during  the  first  quarter  of  I 
to  589,000  Ib.  valued  at  £258,718  d 
the  first  quarter  of  1957.  This  drop 
partly  due  to  Suez  shipping  diffi 
and  large  deliveries  to  China  are  to 
resumed  shortly. 

UK  exports  of  wool  tops  to  1 
amounted  to  2.3  million  lb.  valued 
£1,154,114  during  the  first  quarter 
1957  as  against  2.8  million  lb.  valued 
£1,189,847  during  the  correspo 
period  of  1956. 


WILLIAM  BUSSEY  LTD 

S  CROtSLAND  STRBKT,  BRADFORD 
Tclephona:  SaADFORO  2SIIS-4  ,  Talegrtmt;  CAMEL.  BRADFORD 
CedM;  BENTLEY'S  WESTERN  UNION  V  CODE  It29 


WOOLS-CAPE,  AUSTRALIAN  &  NEW  ZEALAND 
CARPET  WOOLS.  NOILS  &  WASTES 
-ALL  DESCRIPTIONS 
CAMEL  HAIR.  ALPACA. 

CASHMERE,  MOHAIR. 

SPECIALITY  NOILS  FOR 
SOFT  HANDLING  FABRICS 

Represented  by 

MESSRS.  F0R1I  DUPEE  SAWYBt  CO. 

311  SUMMER  STREET 
BOSTON,  U.S.A. 

Melbourne:  WM.  BUSSEY  (AUSTRALIA)  PTY.  LTD. 


TOPS 


Makers  and  Exportars 
of  all  Qualitias 
off  Wool  Tops 

Exportars  off  Wools^  Noils 
Wastes  and  Shoddlas 


COLONIAL  WOOL  Co.  (Bradford)  LIMITED 
VAUGHAN  WORKS,  VAUGHAN  STREET,  . 
BRADFORD  1,  ENGLAND 

Cablet  COLONIAL  BRADFORD 
Phone:  32277-8-9  Internetional  telex  51  -334 
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VEB  STICKSTOFFWERK 


Lutherstadt  Wittenberg-Piesteritz 
GERMAN  DEMOCRATIC  REPUBLIC 


PIESTERITZ 

Telefon:  6601 


THE  MILLSPAUGH 

GROUP  OF  COMPANIES 


By  mutual  arrangement  the  agency  agreement 
between  Millspaugh  Limited  and  Lyddon  &  Co.. 
Limited,  including  Parsons  &  Whittemore  Inc.,  has 
been  terminated. 

All  enquiries  for  ''Millspaugh"  products  until 
further  notice  should  be  addressed  to  the  Millspaugh 
sales  offices  in  MONTREAL.  PARIS,  or  LONDON  or 

direct  to 

MILLSPAUGH  LIMITED 
Alsing  Road,  Sheffield,  9, 
England 


Sales  Offices: 

Mill^augh  (Canada)  Limited  Millspaugh  France  S.A.R.L. 

1 224  St.  Catherine  Street  West  29  Rue  d'Artois 

MONTREAL,  25  PARIS.  8 

Millspaugh  Limited 
22  Carlton  House  Terrace 
LONDON.  S.W.I 
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